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CHAPTER I. 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


¢ AM afraid there is no help for it,” said Sir Marcus, stirring his 

tea. His daughter looked at him from behind her urn with a 
face full of consternation; for when Sir Marcus Combermere was 
afraid of anything, or anybody, the case must be serious. As the 
spoon moved slowly in his cup, she could see he was weighing the 
subject again, perhaps out of compassion for her look; but with no 
more favourable result than the repeated remark, as he broke the 
shell of his egg, “‘I am afraid it cannot be helped, my dear.” 

“If you cannot help it, or help me, my dear father, there is no 
more to be said,” said Miss Combermere, somewhat petulantly. 

“‘T am glad of it, my love,” said he; “‘that is always an advantage.” 

*‘T don’t think it is,” argued the young lady: ‘one must speak 
sometimes, especially of what one hates.” 

“Indeed? The necessity had not occurred to me. Let me cut 
you a slice of ham, or some of the pie. You are eating no break- 
fast.” 

And according to his invariable custom, reversing the ordinary 
rule, he waited upon his daughter with the assiduous courtesy which 
in some houses is reserved for guests. Gladly as she would have 
served both him and herself, she knew better than to object to his 
attentions, having once been put down with the remark, “If no one 
else knows what is due to my daughter, 7 do.” 

All his pressing, however, could not give her back the appetite 
which the post-bag had taken away. Sir Marcus was fain to desist, 
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and return to his own substantial share of the duty before him—a 
duty he always steadily performed. Having worked his way through 
the solids of flesh and fowl on the sideboard to the lighter elements 
of cream and preserve on the table, he pushed away his plate with a 
gentle sigh of satisfaction. 

** Never mind, Kitty,” he said, as he dexterously raised the noble 
log that crackled in the grate, so as to bring out a shower of sparks 
and a jet of bright flame; “if acid and alkali never had a chance of 
combining, we should lose many a pleasant drink—not to say, 
wholesome medicine. Let them fizz as nature points out; it is but 
froth, after all; and we are not responsible for the laws of 
chemistry.” ' 

“No more are we for sulphur and saltpetre,” said the uncon- 
vinced Kate; “but that is poor comfort when a powder magazine 
blows up. However, it is your affair, father, not mine.” 

‘I thought my affairs were yours, my dear, and yours mine. We 
agreed on that point only yesterday. ic 

“‘T know we did. And how good you are!—and I am horridly 
cross and unreasonable this morning—but—but you do not know 
half the worry that this will bring upon me.” 

“‘ Neither do you, for that matter, so why fret over it beforehand ? 
Tell me honestly: can you suggest any decent way of escape from our 
dilemma ?” 


She was obliged to own she could not, which, in her opinion, made 
it all the worse. He stirred the fire again, and walked out of the 
room, repeating a couplet of which he was rather fond : 


‘Two things will not fret you, if you’re a wise man— 
The thing you can’t help, and the thing that you can.” 


Now, in Kate Combermere’s state of mind at that moment, there 
was something peculiarly distasteful in this philosophy. It was the 
peculiar aggravation of things you couldn’t help that you had to pre- 
tend you could if you pleased—that you were doing that of your own 
free will which you would give anything to escape. And of this 
nature was her trial just now, in being obliged to prepare a welcome 
for guests whom she wished a hundred miles off. 

‘“‘T don’t want to slander myself,” was her mental solilogquy—people 
really do soliloquise in silence much oftener than is supposed—‘I am 
not inhospitable—I like to give a warm welcome when it comes from 
my heart, and not only to those I particularly care for, but to any 
who enjoy it when it is given. I have my faults—some people think 
I have a good many, and point them out when they might as well 
leave them alone. But I will not accuse myself unjustly; and I do 
maintain it is not laziness, or selfwill, that is the matter with me now 
—only honest dislike to a disagreeable thing; and the more I think 
of it, the worse it seems!” 

She took up the letter which had caused the discussion ; and while 
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the old manservant was removing the breakfast things, stood, con- 
trary to her wont, musing over the fire. 

The misfortune which had befallen her was not very severe—had 
it been, she might have borne it better; but (as she was accustomed 
to argue) a grain of sand is not much in itself, yet in its-wrong place 
—the corner of your right eye, for instance—it can give you a con- 
siderable amount of trouble. And her grain of sand, on that cold 
January morning, was the announcement that some visitors would 
arrive in the course of the day, from whom she had fondly believed 
herself safe for a twelvemonth, at least. They had been invited, cor- 
dially invited, and had declined the invitation, being engaged else- 
where ; and others had been asked in their stead, who were to arrive 
that afternoon. And now had come a letter to say that scarlet-fever 
prevented their paying one of their promised visits; so, as they should 
be passing so near, they would drop in on their old friend Sir Marcus, 
and take their chance of a welcome. There was no time for any 
answer, and it was evidently considered unnecessary. 

As far as Sir Marcus was concerned it was so, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Bourne were old friends, and to such his house was always open ; but 
they were not on quite such friendly terms with the other guests whom 
they would meet ; and his daughter’s arrangements had been made 
with a special regard to the circumstance. Hence her discomfiture. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bourne could be endured as a duty, she might say, 
almost with cheerfulness; but she could not think cheerfully of the 
prospect before her—that of having to keep the peace between people 
who never could agree. It was not that they quarrelled—that could 
be understood and provided for; but they were sure to wrangle; 
and if there was anything Kate detested it was a war of words. Of 
course her father treated it lightly, because they were never so bad 
when he was by—no one. ever was. It was not only impossible to 
quarrel with Sir Marcus, but it was difficult to be in a comfortably 
bad temper when his eye rested upon you: there was something in 
it that made the ugly thing look uglier than even your own feelings 
could bear. But he was not always present, and for several hours of 
the day the mistress of the house might have to encounter that which 
shunned his notice; and anything would have been hailed as a relief 
that offered her a chance of escape. 

“The wind is very cold, Stephens,” she remarked to the old 
butler, who was a standing oracle on the subject of weather; “it feels 
to me like snow.” 

‘‘T think we shall have snow very soon, ma’am,” said Stephens, 
glancing at the hills, at that moment veiled in mist. 

‘Will it be a heavy fall, do you think ?” 

“Very likely, ma’am. They have had one already in the 
Highlands.” 

‘Tf it would only come down at once, and keep them all away!” 
sighed Kate to herself, and she too gazed at the grand old hills, 
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their heads clothed in mist, their waists fringed with leafless woods, and 
ornamented with silver threads of falling water—a landscape which 
seldom failed to give her delight, but which at that moment she could 
gladly have seen blotted out by the heaviest snow storm that nature 
had in store. 

Grand as was the situation of the house, in one of the many lovely 
spots with which Westmoreland abounds, it was nothing more in itself 
than a comfortable modern mansion, built by a Liverpool merchant, 
whose family had originally come from the neighbourhood, and 
whose vision of happiness had always been to retire thither when his 
day’s work was over. His day’s work only ending with his life, the 
house passed to his nephew, Sir Marcus Combermere, at the time 
one of the most popular surgeons in London. That he could ever 
enjoy quiet and country air, while the demand for his services was 
far beyond the possibility of supply, was generally believed to be 
most unlikely ; and after the fashion of unlikely things, it took place 
when least expected. The severe strain on the famous surgeon’s 
strength had told both on his health and sight; and having made a 
competency on which he could retire, he yielded to the advice of 
friends and the entreaties of his only daughter, and gave up the 
work he loved. For the last six years they had lived at the Court, 
as the house was called, and he had become nearly as popular in 
the country as he had been in the metropolis. As his daughter knew 
to her cost: anyone who wanted what nobody else could give, came 
as a matter of course to Sir Marcus, and got it out of him—or if that 
were impossible, its equivalent. Above all his counsel was sought, 
even. if not always followed; and the general belief in his wisdom and 
kindness placed him higher in public estimation than many a richer 
and more powerful man. 

Such being the case, and retirement having sufficiently restored 
his health to enable him to enjoy life, in his daughter’s company, as 
he had never done before, severe judges might say she was decidedly 
ungrateful for grumbling, even to herself, about a visitor or two more 
or less. A few years before, she would have been thankful to be 
told she should see him receiving any at all. 

She contrived to maintain a show of good humour, both while 
giving the necessary orders for the reception of the expected guests, 
and when she met her father at luncheon to report that all was ready. 
Whether he read through her smiles was another question; at any 
rate, he appreciated the effort, and settled in his own mind to keep 
his eye on his good friends when they did arrive, that they might 
not worry her more than was absolutely necessary. 

**T shall go and meet Mrs. Archdale myself, Kitzy,” he said, as 
he glanced at.the clock, ‘‘ her train is due about three. Tell them 
to put plenty of wraps in the carriage—that poor boy of hers must 
not get a chill. Mind he has a good fire in his bedroom.” 

** My dear father, I have ordered good fires in all the bedrooms; 
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and my only wish is that they should find them so comfortable as to 
make them stay in them altogether !” 

“Take care, Kitty ; such wishes sometimes meet with unexpected 
fulfilment. The Bournes are coming straight from scarlet-fever, 
remember.” 

“‘ Mention that to Mrs. Archdale, papa, and perhaps she will prefer 
going further on. But no,” she continued to herself, as he left the 
room, shaking his head at her, ‘‘such an opportunity of getting the 
first advice in the county might be too strong a temptation.” 

She tried to read—she tried to play—but as nothing would 
answer, had just seated herself to her davenport, beginning a letter 
to a confidential friend in London who enjoyed the privilege of 
being her safety-valve, when a step in the hall and a voice at the 
door, recognised at the same instant by herself and her terrier, 
changed the whole aspect of affairs without and within. 

“Lewis!” she exclaimed, springing from her seat with extended 
hand of welcome, ‘‘ who would have thought of seeing you? Where 
have you come from ?” 

‘You may well ask, considering the mess I am in,” said the new- 
comer, glancing down at his bespattered clothes, without attempting 
to approach. ‘‘ Rehearsing for the Alpine Club is a most profitable 
exercise—you learn geology, botany, and hydropathy, all at once. 
You wouldn’t suppose to look at me how respectable I was when I 
started this morning to find my own way across the hills; but peat 
moss and quagmire are charmed to catch the schoolmaster abroad 
and shove him down to the bottom of the class. Hallo, Dandie! you 
had better not come too near, or you will have to share my bath. 
I need not ask how you are, you lucky little beggar,” as the dog, 
regardless alike of present mud, and future soap-suds, nearly devoured 
him with caresses; ‘I know who spoils you. He is getting too fat, 
Kate. I knew he would.” 

“Then you must give him exercise, for his requirements are 
beyond me.” 

“Can you really take me in? I met Sir Marcus, and he said I 
might ask you, but he was not sure.” 

“Take you in? Of course I can. No one has bespoken your 
room, luckily. Where are your goods—or have you none?” 

‘* My knapsack is in the hands of Stephens, who has also under- 
taken to find me anything it does not contain. I didn’t tell him it 
was half full of stones, for fear of hurting his feelings ; but the fact 
is, some too seductive specimens led me astray—hence these splashes. 
No, Kate, I must not ruin your carpet, and be marked down in the 
black-books of the whole of the domestic establishment for evermore. 
I have a character to support now.” 

She let him do as he pleased, and while he is getting rid of the 
peat, and she is making arrangements for his comfort, in a very 
different mood from that of the morning, we may intrude a few 
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words of explanation. Lewis Frankland was the son of an Indian 
judge ; and as his holidays had always been spent at the house of 
his: father’s friend, Sir Marcus, he had grown up on fraternal 
terms of intimacy with Kate Combermere. His father’s death, just 
as he was leaving Westminster, revealed the fact that he must work 
for his living, the judge’s debts being nearly enough to absorb his 
whole inheritance. The lad had fortunately won a scholarship, and 
went to college determined to make his way to independence, suc- 
ceeding so well that he was seldom without pupils, and his ability as 
a tutor had recently led to his obtaining the post of assistant master 
in a large north country school about ten miles from the Court. His 
intercourse with his friends, which had been much interrupted, was 
thus renewed to their mutual satisfaction; and it was a decided dis- 
appointment when he wrote that he could not be with them at 
Christmas, having undertaken to “‘coach” an unlucky candidate for 
a Civil Service examination. The candidate had been taken ill, and 
Lewis finding himself free, started at once for his old friend’s house, 
where we have seen how he was welcomed. 

In a wonderfully short time he was sitting down to a good 
luncheon, Kate carving and Stephens watching over his plate with 
a zeal that, as he said, would have taken away the breath of anybody 
but a schoolmaster. To carve for twenty boys, and keep up with 
them at the same time, brought out a man’s powers, he could tell 
them. 

** Mind how you set me carving for you by-and-by, Kate, or your 
joints will disappear like snow-wreaths in sun. I shall be cutting 
everything up that is set before me, if you don’t take care.” 

“If you would only make the guests disappear as fast, I would 
forgive you the joints.” 

“You alarm me, Kate. I thought of sleeping here to-night, but 
if such a formidable party is expected, I had better think twice about 
it. Besides, I have no dress coat, you know—unless Stephens can 
lend me one.” 

Stephens turned from the fire he was replenishing, to observe with 
a respectful smile, that the cart was just going down to the station for 
luggage, if Mr. Frankland liked to send a telegram. 

“To be sure! well thought of!” cried Kate, flying for pen and 
paper, and placing them before the guest. ‘‘ Tell them to send all 
you will want for a week. They will know what that means.” 

** But suppose Sir Marcus forgets to ask me?” 

“Then you must forget you have not beenasked. Be quick, or 
the cart will be gone.” 

Thus urged, Lewis wrote in haste, “Shall stay a week, send togs at 
once,” addressed it to his housekeeper, and gave it to Stephens. 

‘A cool proceeding this, I must say,” he observed, rubbing his 
hands, as he returned to Miss Combermere. 

‘My dear Lewis, if you knew the fever I was in before you came, 
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you would take credit for working my cure. I am ready now to receive 
Mrs. Archdale, which I certainly was not an hour ago.” 

** Mrs. Archdale ? I have not seen her for years, and I used to be 
horribly afraid of her in the golden days of my innocence. She had 
a peculiar trick of asking disagreeable questions at awkward moments, 
I remember. I hope she is cured of that.” 

‘On the contrary, she has greater skill in the art than ever. Like 
the use of the Esquimaux whip, it requires both knack and prac- 
tice ; and, unless I am much mistaken, we shall see something of it 
while she is here. Do you remember her son ?” 

‘Ernest? I met him once just before he got his commission. I 
heard he was on sick leave; is it so?” 

“Oh, yes; pages and pages have I read about his goings and 
comings, as if nobody had ever had a trouble besides herself. But 
he really is a nice fellow ; he met with an accident in Ireland, a fall, 
I believe, and has been suffering ever since. It is not his fault that 
he is made into an idol.” 

“Fault, indeed! I wish I knew anyone who would make an 
idol of me. I have never yet got further than Mumbo Jumbo. 
What is that noise? They can’t be come already? I had heaps of 
things to say to you.” 

‘They must wait then, for in sober sadness here they come.” 

And Kate, with a brightness in her smile which it certainly had 
not worn in the morning, hastened to receive her guests in the hall. 
Her father’s quick eye detected the change in a moment, and her 
hospitable cordiality became her well; its effect was not thrown 
away on Mrs. Archdale, as she took care Sir Marcus should per- 
ceive. There was just enough compliment and admiration in her 
first greeting to make Kate aware she was looking well, without 
causing her any embarrassment ; and before they had reached the 
drawing-room, the visitor had contrived to say and look as many 
pleasant things as she had made steps in the hall, supplying all 
that her son did not say, though her eyes turned towards him 
several times as if in expectation. Beyond the correct greeting at 
first, Ernest Archdale attempted nothing but to accomplish unassisted 
the journey from the carriage to an easy chair, into which he subsided 
as if he would gladly have disappeared altogether. Kate, shocked to 
see how pale and thin he was, and that he could just crawl with the 
help of his cane, would have offered sympathy and services on the 
spot ; but an expressive glance from his mother checked the impulse, 
and she carried off her confusion by attending to the tea, which their 
cold journey made acceptable to all. Even Sir Marcus, contrary to 
his conscience as he said, yielded to the temptation, hoping that his 
dinner would not find out what he had done. 

‘“ And how about Lewis, Kate ?” he asked, as he helped himself to 
cream and sugar; “‘ have you persuaded him to stay one night, at any 
rate?” 
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Kate believed she had, with a little pressing. 

‘‘ Well, as he can give us no more we must be grateful for that, and 
speed the parting guest, who has better amusement elsewhere. But it is 
a pity he will miss the school treat: anything in that line must be a 
pleasure to him.” 

‘‘ What school treat, father? ” 

“That I must ask you, my dear. <A telegram came to the office, 
which old Brooks read aloud. ‘Shall stay here a week—send toys 
at once ’—so I conclude there must be a sudden demand for Noah’s 
arks and ninepins.” 

“Toys ?” shouted Lewis in dismay, nearly dropping the plate he 
was handing to Mrs. Archdale. ‘ Did the message go, sir?” 

“J imagine so. Have you any special interest in the matter, 
apart from the great question of national education ? ” 

**T should rather think I had. I don’t see my way to dressing for 
dinner in Noah’s arks and ninepins. I must send another message.” 

‘Dressing for dinner? Are we to wait dinner then, till this cheer- 
ful commission is executed ? ” 

“No, sir; but the fact is ——” 

‘Was the message yours? That is the essential point.” 

“Yes, sir, we thought—I meant—that a 

‘‘ Stephens,” said Sir Marcus, turning to that functionary, who had 
just brought in the candles, ‘the dog-cart will not be wanted for Mr. 
Frankland to-morrow. He is good enough to spare us some of his 
vacation ; and when his toys arrive, we can borrow a waggon from 
the farm.” 

** But, Sir Marcus, I never said a word about toys. My old house- 
keeper will think I have gone mad. I must run down to the station 
and set all straight.” 

**To tell you the truth, I took the liberty of disputing the point 
with Brooks, and suggesting a more classical reading of the word, as 
akin to the toga of manhood rather than the pinafore of youth. 
Being a thoroughly trustworthy servant, he allowed me to send the 
message my Own way.” 

“Indeed, sir? And what was it at last ?” 

‘*¢ Shall stay three weeks at least. Sends togs accordingly.’ When 
young fellows take liberties in my house, Mrs. Archdale, I generally 
pay them in kind. You need not be afraid of my friend Bourne—I 
shall keep my eye upon him, as well as Master Ernest here, whom I 
do not trust in the least.” 


‘** You are not expecting Mr. Bourne?” said Mrs, Archdale, breath- 
lessly. 


“Expecting him? Why no, I cannot say we are—for there he 
comes.” 


And, as Sir Marcus spoke, the door bell rang. 
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CHAPTER II. 
AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


So dismayed was the expression of Mrs. Archdale’s face, that Kate, 
instead of following her father into the hall, stopped short to apologise 
and explain—which brought Ernest unexpectedly upon his feet. 

_ “Don’t you know my mother by this time, Miss Combermere ? 

She would never see anybody if we allowed her to have her own way ; 
and I, for one, protest against that. I have not seen Mr. Bourne 
since he used to row me at chess. Does he still lose his temper 
five times a day ?” 

“Lose his temper?” murmured Mrs. Archdale, “it would be a 
happy thing if he did—and never found it again. My dear Kate, do 
not mind me—I have no right to say a word—you are all kindness, 
Iam sure. Go and receive Mrs. Bourne; I promise you not to let 
out that I had hoped to have you all to myself.” 

Here Lewis put his headin. ‘ How many ladies did you expect, 
Kate ?” 

“Qne—and her maid, of course. Why, Lewis?” 

For Lewis’s face meant mischief. Glancing beyond it, she seemed 
to see in the dusk quite a crowd of bonnets, multiplied as they 
were by the slight confusion of her senses. Before she had time 
to speak, her hands were seized and shaken again and again, and a 
panting voice endeavoured to tell a long story in a few seconds, 
with what success may be imagined : 

“‘ My dear child—so good your kind father always is—scarlet fever, 
you know—awfully catching—months before infection is over—I 
couldn’t let them stay—it was all my doing. Miss Medlicott, my 
dear—you remember her, of course—always such a sufferer—never 
without pain for a moment—couldn’t think of giving troubie—told 
her it would be such a pleasure—house full of young children— 
greatest risk, and no one to see after her comforts. And, charming girl, 
Cecilia Wilmot—Mr. Bourne’s ward, you know—never had anything 
in her life—only conceive if she caught it—I had to be quite positive 
to make her come—and if you don’t press her she won’t stay—girls 
are so self-willed, but the most charming companion. My dear, you 
were always so sweet tempered, I know you'll excuse the liberty.” 

By this time, Kate had had time to understand what had befallen 
her, and to recover her presence of mind. Under the circumstances, 
she thought, the larger the party the better, so her response was as 
cordial as hospitality required. Any friends of Mrs. Bourne’s were 
welcome, of course ; and, extricating herself from the anxious lady’s 
grasp, she went forward to greet the new arrivals, whom Sir Marcus 
was welcoming already as if their coming was the greatest favour in 
the world, He knew Miss Medlicott of old—he knew Miss Wilmot’s 
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family—it was just like the prudent foresight of his old friend Mrs. 
Bourne, the best nurse he had ever come across, even though he 
hoped it had only been a chance of infection, nothing more. 

*‘ Nothing of the sort,” growled Mr. Bourne, “a child in bed for 
half a day—that was all; only some people are never happy except 
they can be in a fuss.” 

“‘My dear Nicholas ” began his wife. 

‘* My dear Betty, if you go on talking till this day twelvemonth, 
you will not persuade me that there was anything to make you or 
any reasonable creature uneasy. You have put Miss Kate, there, to 
great inconvenience, and taken a great liberty ; but that is your affair, 
not mine.” 

Of course nobody would admit this for a moment; Kate, privately 
agreeing with him, being the most vehement in contradiction. In- 
convenience ? there was nothing of the sort; the only regret she 
felt was that the ladies would not find their fires lighted yet; but 
that would soon be remedied. She would have carried them off 
to the drawing-room meanwhile, but Mrs. Bourne’s anxiety about 
Miss Medlicott could only be satisfied by taking her to the comfort- 
able apartment prepared for herself, where she was installed on the 
sofa, and implored to say what kind of refreshment she would 
prefer. 

To do the young lady justice, she seemed equally ready to take any- 
thing and everything that was offered; but Kate began to think it 
would end in her having nothing at all, for Mrs. Bourne was one of 
those well-meaning people who are apt, whatever you are going to 
do, to say you would be better if you did something else; and as 
fast as Miss Medlicott accepted one proposal, found some reason for 
substituting another. 

‘A cup of tea, dear? Yes—but, perhaps, coffee—more strength- 
ening you know—immense nourishment in coffee—you won’t mind, 
Kate, my dear? Or stay, by the way, it might be heating—a little 
weak sherry and water, with some dry toast—my mother always said 
that was the most reviving—so much obliged, dear child! I know 
how good—or if you had a little soup ready—better than stimulant, 
your good father used to say—and she may then get a little sleep. 
But suppose it should spoil her dinner, and she with an appetite so 
small, you know—what do you say to a glass of port wine, and the 
least morsel of seed cake? You would?—but then something hot 
might save you from a chill. I really think, after all, a little sal 
volatile might be safest, and then perfect quiet till dressing time— 
don’t you think so, Kate, my love?” 

Kate had no objection, if Miss Medlicott preferred such light 
refreshment, but this Miss Medlicott roused herself to explain dis- 
tinctly, she did not ; and Miss Combermere, half from compassion, 
half from impatience, cut the matter short by ordering up wine and 
tea and cake, so as to give the invalid a chance of tasting something 
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she liked. Leaving the friends to settle the details as they pleased, 
she turned her attention on the younger stranger, whom she had 
comparatively overlooked, but who accepted- her apologies with 
perfect good-humour, and supreme indifference towards the sufferings 
of Miss Medlicott. 

‘Tt is my private opinion, Miss Combermere,” Miss Wilmot said, 
as Kate ushered her into her room, “ that she is as well as you or I, 
but she likes to be made the first object of consideration, and 
Mrs. Bourne enjoys having someone to pet and moan over. She 
would do it with me if I would let her, but I hate illness and nursing 
and everything connected with them. Half the people who give 
so much trouble might be quite well if they were not pitied and 
petted ; and I make a point of never pitying anybody.” 

“‘ Are you not afraid of needing pity yourself, some day ?” 

‘‘There is nothing I should hate so much. At this present 
moment I feel that I am only to be congratulated. What a charm- 
ing place this is—how fond you must be of it !” 

“‘T have grown fond of it now, but for most of my life my heart 
was in smoky old London.” 

‘© Oh, London is a place unlike any other. You ought to have 
lived in a country town to make you appreciate such a home as this. 
And perhaps I may add, though it sounds very wrong and ungrate- 
ful, that you ought to have been so tired of everybody about you, 
that you would have thought a balloon a pleasant change !” 

‘Well, I have not been troubled in that way yet; there is no 
saying what I may come to,” said Kate, thinking to herself that she 
seemed likely to make a beginning at once. Her young guest nodded 
her head with an arch look of mischief, as if she read the unspoken 
thought; then turning to the glass, removed her hat, and arranged 
her pretty hair. 

“You have visitors already in the house, have you not?” she 
asked, in as indifferent a tone as she could command. 

Kate explained briefly, adding that it was rather unfortunate that 
Miss Wilmot had such a dislike to invalids. 

** But Mrs. Archdale is not an invalid ?” 

“No; but her son looks very ill.” 

‘Does he, indeed? How charmed he must be, for he always 
tried to look interesting, and used to fail signally. I am sure he puts 
it on to attract attention. You have no idea what young men will 
do sometimes to make you think about them—they are more amusing 
in their affectations than any girls.” 

‘* T was not aware you knew Ernest Archdale.” 

‘Well, we met in Ireland, when his regiment was there. I have 
not seen him for nearly a year, so we have had plenty of time to 
forget each other’s existence. I should not wonder if he pretends 
not to know who I am.” 

Did she mean what she said? If so, why was the light dancing 
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in her eyes, and the colour glowing on her cheeks, as she moved to 
leave her room, listening so eagerly to the sound of the billiard-balls 
in the library that Miss Combermere had no option but to conduct 
her thither. Certainly, as she opened the door and let the young 
lady pass, it struck Kate that she had never seen a prettier glow of 
pleasure on a girlish face. A visit to quiet people like themselves 
could not be such a treat, even in anticipation. Was there some 
other attraction to account for this bright flush of impatience ? 

The library was well warmed and lighted, Sir Marcus being 
probably aware that to win a rubber at his favourite game would be 
the best emollient Mr. Bourne’s temper could receive. Lewis was 
marking for his elders, and Ernest, from the depths of an easy chair, 
was watching the strokes with so much apparent interest, that he did 
not turn his head till the ladies were close to him. Then he rose, 
and greeted Miss Wilmot with the ease of old acquaintance, talked 
of the weather and the scenery, and their mutual friends in Ireland ; 
but, even while she was expressing pleasure at meeting him again, 
allowed his eyes to wander back to the table. The conjecture Miss 
Combermere had formed would have been dispelled at once, but for 
the change in Cecilia’s face, where all the young lady’s presence of 
mind could not conceal an amount of consternation not entirely due 
to his altered looks. The pleasure of meeting, as far as Kate could 
see, had been all on one side, and was not likely to last long. 

She approached the table, and left them together. Ernest Arch- 
dale showed no impatience to use the opportunity. After placing a 
seat for Miss Wilmot, he remained leaning against the easy chair, 
quietly ignoring all invitations to resume it. 

*‘ Indeed,” she persisted, in rather a hesitating manner, “‘you had 
much better rest while youcan. I am sorry to see you are not so 
strong as you used to be.” 

‘“‘ Thanks,” he replied, with as much dryness as courtesy permitted ; 
**it is my own fault, I believe. A man buys his experience sooner 
or later, and mine has come sooner than usual.” 

“‘ Have you had good advice?” 

** More than I can well follow. It is quite a study of character to 
see those two play. Every stroke shows individuality.” 

**T daresay, but I am not studying characters just now; I am 
thinking of health. How long have you been like this? I had no 
idea of it.” 

“‘ Well played, Mr. Bourne! That turns the tables completely. I 
beg your pardon, Miss Wilmot—you were asking cio 

“‘Never mind, as you do not care to listen.” 

Her cheeks were burning now with mortification, and she very 
nearly walked away. But after a short struggle turned to him with an 
appealing look into his face—such a look as she had never known 
to fail—as she half whispered the question, ‘‘Do you suffer much 
pain ?” 
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He laughed gently. ‘‘Not more than a fellow must expect who 
attempts what he cannot do, and has to bear the effects of his own 
clumsiness. But one gets used to it in time.” 

‘Used to it? The longer pain lasts, the worse it must be.” 

“TI hope you may never have to try the experiment; you would 
find it as I say. Besides, pain is a very good doctor for other com- 
plaints, if that is an advantage.” 

‘“‘ Then is there nothing tobe done? Can / do anything ?” 

The voice was almost imploring: but it failed to awaken a response. 
He only shook his head, as he observed that the one serviceable 
remedy was beyond her power to offer. Something brought back the 
brightness to her smile, as she begged him to try, at any rate, whether 
she might not be cleverer than he supposed. 

“‘T have perfect faith in your abilities, Miss Wilmot, and admire 
them ; but even you cannot give me back a year of my life.” 

Ah!” she drew a deep breath. ‘‘Is the mischief then quite 
irreparable ? ” 

** As to that, most things may be patched, somehow ; but they are 
never again what they were. As you found when you tried to mend 
Mrs. Bourne’s precious china.” 

“To think of your taunting me with that! I can tell you this 
in confidence, that I have mended some so cleverly she has never 
perceived it had been broken. Do you wish to know the secret? 
Never wait till the edges get rubbed—join the pieces together as 
tightly and as soon as possible.” 

He made no answer, and stood looking straight before him, though 
it may be doubted whether he saw any more of the game. She, on 
the other hand, felt she had gone as far as she dared, and the burn- 
ing tears which must not fall were beginning to dim her sight. 
It was almost a relief, notwithstanding the pain of disappointment, 
when Mrs, Archdale appeared to call her son away: some letters 
had to be sent off by post: and perhaps she flattered herself that 
her chagrin at failure had escaped his notice. He certainly left the 
library without showing any signs of observing it. 

“Poor young fellow!” observed Sir Marcus, as the door closed 
behind the mother and son. ‘‘I daresay you find him altered, Miss 
Wilmot?” 

“‘Very much,” she replied, with involuntary emphasis. 

Mr. Bourne looked sharply round. ‘ Where did you know him, 
Cecilia ?” 

“In Ireland ; his regiment was quartered near my cousin’s, you 
remember, and he rode in a steeplechase that the officers got up, and 
had a fall. But I had no idea it had been so bad a one.” 

‘Neither had he at the time,” said Sir Marcus, ‘‘and the conse- 
quence was he took no precautions. The truth is, he ought never 

to have ridden that race at all, for his mother, as he knew, disapproved 
of the amusement; and the horse was a vicious one, quite unfit tobe 
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mounted. It kicked him when he was down, and I suspect that is 
the secret of the mischief.” 

“To be sure; I remember now,” said Mr. Bourne, ‘‘and that it 
was out of sheer bravado he rode at all—just to show the other 
idiots that he was not tied to his mother’s apron-string. If mothers 
will be foolish enough to dictate to young fellows of that age, they 
must take the consequence ; but that good lady never had a grain of 
common sense in her life. Her hobby will give her a worse down- 
come than Cairngorm gave poor Ernest.” 

“Tt really was Cairngorm’s doing—not his own fault ?” asked Miss 
Wilmot, hurriedly. 

“‘ Nay, it was the fault of those who drove him to ride the brute. 
He is a plucky young fellow, and did his best, no doubt. Sir 
Marcus, I think that makes the rubber; but you have only trifled 
with me.” 

‘Convince me of that by all means, for the sake of my credit,” 
said Sir Marcus, exulting inwardly over his own defeat, for his oppo- 
nent’s brow was radiant with self-complacency, and there was a 
chance of a peaceful dinner-hour. 

“ Kitty, my love,” he said, a little later, when she paid him a 
hasty visit in his dressing-room, by way of solace amidst her labours ; 
*T used to think nothing could equal the self-devotion of Torquil 
of the Oak, but mine to-day has beaten his. I have let old Bourne 
beat me and believe it was his own doing—and all to make him 
amiable for the evening. If you doas much by Miss Medlicott and 
Miss Wilmot, we shall come off with flying colours.” 

“Indeed, I have done all I could for both. Miss Medlicott 
has had three different kinds of refreshment since she arrived, and 
Lewis has been devoting himself to amuse Miss Wilmot, so that they 
are likely to be the best of friends.” 

“ Lewis, eh? Well, he is able to take care of himself; or if not, 
it is time he knew how. She is a pretty little creature, 4~/—my dear, 
I shall be late for dinner, and that will be fatal.” 

‘One minute more, father; do explain about Miss Medlicott’s 
case. Is it true that she puzzles all the doctors ?” 

“‘T daresay it is, -for she is cleverer than most of them.” 

‘Clever ?” 

“Yes, A man thinks himself lucky if he can make a living out 
of fifty patients, and she does it easily on one.” 

The oracle was ambiguous; but there was no time for explana- 
tion, and Kate had to make the most of both hints. That “but” 
would return more than once, even while she acknowledged the 
value of Cecilia’s liveliness in helping them through the dreaded 
dinner-hour. The young lady’s toilette seemed to have restored her 
spirits, for she reappeared in the drawing-room in most becoming 
attire and sparkling smiles, almost dazzling to Lewis, who, thinking 
her depressed, had prepared himself for her special entertainment. 
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He speedily found himself drawn into that kind of conversation that, 
between jest and earnest, becomes intimacy before you are aware; and 
their good-humour so infected the others that Mrs. Archdale, after 
listening with an occasional smile of amusement, turned to com- 
pliment Mr. Bourne on his ward’s attractions and amiability. 

‘Yes, ma’am,” he replied, with rather less gruffness than usual; 
“she is like most young girls—charming enough when they are 
pleased. Give them their own way, and they won’t trouble you to 
show them yours.” 

‘They do not always know what their own way is,” said she gently. 

“You think not, ma’am? You have not had so much to do with 
them as I have. I don’t blame them, remember; they cannot help 
being what all women are.” 

“Take care,” said the lady, still preserving the gracious manner 
with which she had armed herself for the evening ; “if you open fire 
upon us poor women, I shall fall back on those strong reserves, Mrs. 
Bourne and Miss Medlicott—not to mention our dear young hostess— 
to support the cause of the sex.” 

‘“‘ And if you can prove to me, ma’am, that any one of these ladies 
does not know her own ‘way and try to get it, I’ll confess I am 
beaten.” 

‘Vou are too polite to include me, then.” 

“Not exactly, ma’am. You think you have no will but that young 
gentleman’s ; yet I doubt your being contented to let him choose for 
himself.” 

‘‘ Mr. Bourne, I have but one object in living at all, and that is 
his happiness.” 

‘I quite believe it, ma’am; but you would like to have a hand in 
cutting it out.” 

*‘ As you would in Miss Wilmot’s case, were she your daughter.” 

‘“‘ Perhaps I might; but her case would be rather different then. 
A child of mine, if I approved her choice, would be independent of 
other people’s money ; but my young friend there, whose fortune will 
hardly keep her straight with her dressmaker, cannot afford to marry 
anyone but a rich man.” 

“Indeed? Then she is not as amply endowed by fortune as by 
nature ?” 

‘“‘ Nature has so arranged it that she always wants to spend twice as 
much as she has to spend. Luckily for her, I don’t like that sort 
of thing, Mrs. Archdale.” 

“It is lucky for her, indeed, to have a kind guardian and adviser, 
who can protect her from her own mistakes,” said the lady, in a tone 
of humility and sadness, that caused him some surprise. ‘ Yes, Mr. 
Bourne,” she added, as he looked at her with a relaxing of his heavy 
brows, “often and often have I thought over some of your hints, 
rather roughly given at the time, but always sound; had I only 
taken them sooner they might have saved me hours of anxiety and 
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vexation. Indeed, whenever I have escaped a difficulty, it has 
generally been from carrying out a suggestion of yours.” | 

He could not suppress a smile of satisfaction as he muttered, 
‘Very glad, ma’am, very glad, I’m sure,” but she had touched him 
on his vulnerable point, and he drew his chair a little closer, for the 
convenience of more confidential talk than he had ever bestowed on 
her before. What it was all about, nobody knew but themselves. 
Miss Combermere only saw how amicably they went together into 
the dining-room ; and how, through the greater part of the meal, he 
seemed to be laying down the law, and Mrs. Archdale to be gather- 
ing it up. It looked too good to last, but while it lasted was an 
indescribable relief. 

It left her free to enjoy Ernest Archdale’s conversation, and to 
discover that since his illness he had become a devourer of books, 
new and old, and could meet her in discussing all her favourite 
authors. Kate saw that he had a suppressed amount of enthusiasm 
in his nature which education or circumstances had hindered him 
from displaying—perhaps from finding out; but which like other 
hidden forces, would make itself a vent some day. Would it be 
given to Cecilia Wilmot to light up that smouldering fire ? and if so, 
would it be for good or for evil? Who could say? The question 
had scarcely crossed her mind, before interruption came from the 
further end of the table, in a somewhat piteous appeal from Mrs. 
Bourne. 

“My dear Cecilia—you can’t possibly think—walking for a whole 
day—sitting down on damp stones—spoiling everything you have 
on—catching your death of cold! My dear Sir Marcus, your 
authority—you couldn’t allow such an imprudent—Nicholas, my 
love, you agree with me, don’t you?” 

“J don’t know what you are talking about, Betty,” answered her 
husband, not very well pleased by the interruption, “but I agree with 
you, of course. Do I ever do otherwise ?” 

“There, my dear, you hear what Mr. Bourne says; and after that 
—Oh, Mr. Frankland! I am sure, if you try, you can find some safer 
—such a precious charge, and so delicate! Yes, you are, my love, 
though you shake, your head. I heard you cough twice while you 
were dressing—do take warning in time—if you justlook at others e 

‘“‘Say no more, ma’am,” returned the young lady, in a voice that 
was a demure imitation of Mrs. Bourne’s. ‘‘ You hear what is 
threatened us, Mr. Frankland.” - 4 4 

‘“‘ You are quite right to be on your guard, Miss Wilmot,” said Sir 
Marcus, “when you are listening to that gentleman. He has a good, 
sensible head of his own, and two very long, and very foolish legs ; 
and his life is made up of a struggle between the parties. Sometimes 
the legs are comparatively nowhere, and the head makes the running;, 
but when once the vacation begins, be the weather what it may, they 
seize their revenge: and if Kate had not taken pity upon him, where 
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his head would have been to-night is more than I can tell you, or he 
either.” aa 

Lewis protested vehemently ; a man would very soon have enough 
of hill-climbing, if his head did not help his legs. There was no re- 
freshment to the overtasked brain like mountain ascents, as many 
scientific men could bear witness; but hills like Comberhoe, and its 
neighbours, were within anybody’s reach; and if Miss Wilmot were 
in earnest, and they did but get a fine day, he would undertake to 
guide her up and down without the ghost of a difficulty, provided he 
might inspect her boots, and see her duly equipped to face the cold. 
Of course, it was best in summer, but there was a charm in a winter 
expedition which no one could enter into but those who tried it—an 
assertion with which most of the party agreed. Cecilia declared that 
as she had never climbed anything but a hayrick in her life, an ascent 
of Comberhoe would more than realise her wildest dreams. There 
was nothing more captivating to her fancy than expeditions full of 
hardships and dangers ; to reach some almost impossible point without 
being at all sure of coming down again. 

“But if you please, Miss Wilmot,” said Sir Marcus, “ we would 
rather be sure, as far as human wisdom can, that you w2/7 come down 
again ; and to relieve Mrs. Bourne’s fears at once, I may as well ob- 
serve that I see very little chance of your losing yourself on Comber- 
hoe to-morrow. It has begun to snow already, and I believe we 
shall have a heavy fall.” 

In point of fact, though the inmates of the Court had been too well 
employed to notice the weather, it had changed considerably for the 
worse during the last’ few hours ; and when the ladies moved out of 
the dining-room, the roaring of the wind in the chimneys reminded: 
them of the different atmosphere outside from that they enjoyed within. 
A glimpse between the thick curtains speedily convinced Cecilia that 
her host was in the right. Adventures, as she remarked, would have 
to be sought in Arctic costume—a sacrifice of appearances for which 
she was not quite prepared. 

‘“‘T have not Mr. Frankland’s heroic disregard of the toilette. He: 
seems perfectly indifferent about the arrival of his luggage, and not at 
all sure that it will ever be sent.” 

“It would take a great deal more to put him out of temper,” said 
Kate, smiling, ‘‘even if his portmanteau did arrive full of Noah’s arks 
and ninepins.” 

“We may be very glad if it does,” said Mrs. Archdale, who had in 
turn been observing the weather. ‘It looks very like our being all 
snowed up together, and if driven to extremity for amusement the 
ninepins may be useful.” 

The idea of being snowed up sounded positively delightful to Miss 
Wilmot, and she lost no time in imparting the news to Mrs. Bourne, 
at that moment busily engaged in making Miss Medlicott comfortable 
on the sofa close to the fire. The blank consternation with which they 
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both listened beguiled her into dilating on the probable consequences 
—the stoppage of communication, scarcity of provisions, want of fuel, 
necessity of taking violent exercise, and so forth, till Miss Medli- 
cott was almost in tears, and Mrs. Bourne in despair. She appealed 
to Kate as to whether dear Sir Marcus would ever allow anything of 
the kind; and Kate, though she could not answer for the snow, under- 
took that there should be no more discomfort indoors than was im- 
plied by not being able to go out. Here was her father himself to 
tell them so. He came in as she spoke; but it struck her at once 
that, though prompt and cheerful in reassuring his dismayed guests, 
there was something a little pre-occupied in his manner. Mr. Bourne 
looked red and discomposed, and took up the newspaper with a 
muttered growl about young fellows’ obstinacy, which seemed to dis- 
concert Mrs, Archdale not a little. Ernest, who came last, was paler 
than usual, and shivered as he advanced to the fire. 

‘“‘ What is the matter ? ” said Cecilia, in a half-frightened whisper 
to Kate. Her levity had vanished, and she was glancing at the door 
in expectation, when Mr. Bourne looked sharply round, to observe, 
‘* Please to shut that, my dear. If other people choose to be frozen 
there is no need that we should.” 

“I thought Mr. Frankland was coming in. Have his ninepins 
arrived yet ?” 

There was a momentary silence. Evidently Mr. Frankland was 
not coming in. Sir Marcus stirred the fire into a blaze, turned his 
back to it, and spoke. ‘He is a good boy, and if his legs do run 
him into mischief, it will not be the fault of his heart, at any rate.” 

‘“ But what is he doing, father?” asked Miss Combermere. She 
was convinced that something had happened which he would fain 
make light of, but the question escaped her unawares. The answer 
was most unexpected. 

“The lad who brought up his portmanteau through the snow 
reported a breakdown on the line, and that help was urgently sig- 
nalled for. Some of the labourers volunteered, and Lewis is gone 
with them.” 


CHAPTER III. 
A FOGGY NIGHT. 


THE exigencies of story-telling require that the reader should go 
back with us a brief space, and for the better comprehension of what 
is to follow, take up the history a few days earlier, in a very different 
quarter. 

Weather has more to do with the events of the world than people 
sometimes take into consideration. The passengers by a train from 
Cologne to Ostend, who had been speculating on the prospect of a 
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smooth passage to Dover, on a certain January night, were not a 
little discomforted to find they were approaching a wall of sea fog, 
through which the lights of the town, the pier, and the station looked 
dim and hazy ; a raw damp clung to everything—to the windows, 
the posts, the seats, the very hats of the officials ; and a young English 
lady, who had let down the window to investigate matters for herself, 
was fain to yield to the remonstrances of her fellow travellers, and 
pull it up again in haste. They exchanged remarks among themselves 
about the annoyance of winter travelling, and the recent accidents 
from collisions, but she paid little heed to what they said, and made 
her preparations, as if it were a matter of course, to go on, whatever 
the weather might be. If it were only a calm night, she thought, a 
little fog, more or less, would not much signify; and, indeed, her 
mind was so full of other matters, that the kind of dream in which 
her long journey had hitherto been performed, seemed only now 
assuming a somewhat mistier character. ‘There was one on the look 
out, however, to whom waking dreams were an untried luxury, and 
who was rarely troubled with them in his sleep. This was a weather- 
beaten, grey-headed man, small and spare in stature, but wiry and 
strong, in spite of his years, who came to assist his young mistress to 
descend, taking possession of all her light luggage, as if it would 
have been a personal affront for her to carry even her own shawl. 

“A bad night for you, Miss Adela,” he said, in a tone of mingled 
respect and intimacy, natural towards one whom he had often carried 
in his arms. ‘‘ From what I can make out, there’s not much chance of 
our getting any further to-night. They say these fogs are sometimes 
as bad as any in London.” 

‘It is better than a rough sea,” said the young lady, wearily. “I 
shall be too glad to get the passage over, Charles.” 

‘Yes, ma’am, of course you will; but, begging your pardon, to 
be kept out six-and-thirty hours longer than you need, won’t help 
you much in getting on. If you'll just come along with me, Miss 
Adela, I’ll get you some coffee, and go down myself to the boat, and 
look at the weather, and hear what they say on board. If so be it’s 
all safe for a lady to cross, I’ll come back and let you know.” 

The young Englishwoman, whose deep mourning was in keeping 
with the melancholy which seemed to weigh her down, allowed him 
to arrange as he thought proper, and waited with the patience of 
mental exhaustion, unconscious of the notice she herself attracted 
from more than one of the detained passengers, as they came in and 
went out in all the confusion and perplexity consequent upon this 
untoward check to their progress. Her crape veil had been thrown 
back, and her rare, pensive beauty caused several whispers to be ex- 
changed among those who had leisure to look at it. Under other 
circumstances this might have caused her annoyance; but she was 
now too sad and tootired to notice it, and remained on the seat near 
the stove, where Charles had placed her, almost as motionless as if 
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she had fallen asleep. The first thing that roused her from her dream 
was an apology for incommoding Mademoiselle, spoken in the Anglo- 
French which there is no mistaking ; and as Adela Granard drew her 
chair aside to make room for the new comer, their eyes met, as 
strangers to each other in the first moment, but wakening in Adela’s 
memory a thrill of old associations. 

The person who had approached to warm her hands was a thin 
elderly woman in rusty black, her face half hidden by the folds of a 
woollen comforter, which, strange to say, was the first thing that roused 
the young lady’s recollections. Nobody that she had ever met since 
had that peculiar way of enveloping her mouth and cheeks in grey 
crochet, with two long black tassels under her chin; and though the 
dim eyes betrayed no recognition, Miss Granard felt more and more 
convinced she was right. 

‘*T think I cannot be mistaken,” she said : “‘you are Miss Joseph?” 

The person addressed started, and peered with straining eyes at 
the beautiful face on which the gaslight was now falling. 

‘I beg your pardon, but I have not the pleasure of knowing you.” 

** But you are Miss Joseph, whether you know me or not?” 

“Yes, I am; but really I cannot remember a4 

**T am not surprised that you do not remember me, for it is long 
since we met ; but you were very good to a troublesome child in those 
days, and I, at least, have not forgotten them. Among your worst 
pupils, try and remember Adela Granard.” 

“ Dear little Adela! My darling! Excuse me, my dear young 
lady,” as the long lean fingers grasped Adela’s hand, ‘‘ my sight is not 
very good, and I am forgetting myself, as well as the lapse of years. 
How grown you are, and how altered! Dear me, to think of your 
remembering me at once! It is very kind of you—very.” 

“ And where are you living now ?” asked Adela, after the first greet- 
ings had been exchanged. ‘‘When I last heard of you, which was a 
long time ago, you were travelling with Mrs. Dangerfield.” 

‘“‘T am with her still. She lives in this place.” 

‘Does she, indeed? I had no idea of it. How isshe?” 

Miss Joseph shook her head. ‘So unwell, Miss Granard, that if 
it were not taking too great a liberty—are you intending to cross to- 
night ?” 

“Tt depends on the fog. If my servant reports that it is safe, I 
must go.” 

‘“‘ And not stop to see Mrs. Dangerfield ?” 

‘* My dear Miss Joseph, she would not like me to go to her at this 
hour, without notice. I do not even know Mr. Dangerfield by 
sight.” 

“The Professor,” said Miss Joseph, with an emphasis on the title, 
“is now in Paris. She is alone, andI think you would do her good— 
if anyone can.” 

She looked very wistfully at the young lady as she spoke, but 
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before the latter could answer Charles came up to them, his mind 
evidently quite settled about the crossing. It was out of the question 
for Miss Granard, and he had heard of a nice quiet hotel not far off, 
to which he would take her at once. Miss Joseph caught at the word. 

“You cannot cross—you must stay to-night—come and sleep at 
Mrs. Dangerfield’s.” 

** But we have not written to each other for so long, she may not 
like it. I will try and call in the morning, if I have time.” 

‘She might not be able to see you then. Do come with me! I 
am sure the sight of your face would cheer her a little.” Then, as 
Adela still stood, reluctant to yield, though unable to explain why, 
she grasped her hand in both hers, and her poor weak eyes swam with 
moisture. ‘If she were happy and gay, I wouldn’t ask you; but she 
wants a friend, and you were her’s once, I know. Will you not try 
and see if you are not welcome?” 

‘* Since you wish it so much, I will,” was the reply, made with an 
effort ; for, weary and depressed as the traveller was, the prospect of 
rest and silence at the hotel had been much more inviting. A few 
words of explanation sufficed for Charles. He was not long in making 
the necessary arrangements about her luggage, of which only the 
lighter portion was to go with her; and then procured a carriage for 
her and Miss Joseph, accompanying them on the box. 

The fog had increased considerably, and Adela, to whom the place 
was new, in vain attempted to reconnoitre from the window. The 
slowness of their pace made the drive appear a long one, and she 
had more time to think than was favourable either to spirits or courage 
before the vehicle rumbled over the paved floor of a covered hall; 
and Miss Joseph, alighting in silence, was standing to show her the 
way. 

An old maid servant, apparently in the midst of some culinary 
operations, was the only domestic visible; and Charles, while pay- 
_ ing the driver, cast a keen glance around him, as if rather doubtful 
what sort of place they had come to. What Adela noticed first was 
the loftiness of the marble staircase and the extent of the passages, 
as well as the handsome furniture, curtains, and floors of the suite of 
reception rooms through which she was conducted : a chill dreariness 
pervaded all, as if the rooms were only set out for show, and Miss 
Joseph the person appointed to show them. The light of an occa- 
sional gas-burner was not powerful enough to reveal how ill the 
display of magnificence was carried out in detail; but the want of 
that indescribable quality which belongs to a home was strongly felt ; 
and Adela betrayed the feeling in the casual remark that she supposed 
Mrs. Dangerfield had a large acquaintance in the place. 

‘* She knows very few people,” was the answer. 

‘“* These rooms would receive a great crowd.” 

“They would; they have done so,” said Miss Joseph. ‘‘ Will you 
come this way ?” 
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She passed through a vestibule, ornamented with statues and 
ferns, and as she opened a side door into a small, dim apartment 
warmed by a stove, with an open fireplace, a weak, rather querulous 
voice issued from a sofa. 

‘‘ Here you are at last! What has made you so long?” 

‘“T was detained; and the fog is so thick that the boats will hardly 
be able to go out to-night. I have brought you a visitor.” 

‘“‘ A visitor to me? What do you mean?” 

The speaker had risen, and was slowly coming forward, when Miss 
Joseph, having lighted a candle, held it up before the guest. 

Her face, her figure, her attitude, half hesitating, half compassionate, 
had an electric effect on the person she had come to see. Flinging 
her arms wildly into the air, she sobbed out something which 
sounded like a broken thanksgiving ; and, tottering across the 
room, opened her arms so imploringly that Adela could not with- 
hold the desired embrace, startled though she was, by finding 
what a shattered, quivering frame was pressed in her arms. 

Years had passed since they were on intimate terms together 
—years which had given the younger lady only too much reason 
to mourn over the change that had fallen on the much admired 
friend. In many ways had her esteem been lowered, her feelings 
revolted, her sense of right and wrong called up in vehement 
protest ; but the sound of Hester’s voice, though altered by illness, 
and the passionate warmth of the welcome, made the traveller feel 
that something was still left out of the wreck of the past, for 
which it had been worth while to come. 

‘And where did you pick up this treasure, Miss Joseph? I 
little thought what a net I was letting down into the sea when I 
asked you to go out. But—did you telegraph?” 

Miss Joseph shook her head. 

“That was right—quite right. Now bestir yourself, like a good 
woman, and make this dear thing warm and comfortable. What 
would she like best? Tea? Miss Joseph is a true Englishwoman, 
and allows no ignorant foreigner to meddle with that mystery. Take 
off some of your wraps, dear child. What lovely fur!” examining 
the lining of Adela’s cloak. ‘You have been where such things 
are necessaries; to me they are a forbidden luxury. Sit down, 
and let me look at you. I always said you would grow up hand- 
somer than ever I had been, and my words have come true.” 

Miss Granard passively ‘allowed herself to be relieved of some of 
her defences against the weather ; but the agitation which made her 
hostess voluble seemed to freeze up her own powers of speech. If she 
had changed for the better, developing the attractions of an engaging 
girl into those of a beautiful young woman, time and trouble had 
dealt less gently with Mrs. Dangerfield, who looked ten years older 
than she really was, and had suffered the loss, not of youth and 
bloom alone, but of elegance and refinement. Features, complexion, 
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hair, all were robbed of their charm ; the attempts to conceal the 
change by artificial means serving but to make it more apparent. Her 
dress was as altered as her person: the faded trimmings, the torn 
lace, the soiled muslin, the want of that freshness and neatness that 
give grace to the plainest material, struck Adela’s senses with a painful 
blending of repugnance and pity. That this once favoured and 
adored woman had reaped what she had sown, by her second 
marriage against the warnings of her best friends, was a sight which 
touched her compassion, even while it reminded her of those who 
were gone, whose advice Hester had too thanklessly rejected. 

“* What would my dear ones have said if they could but have seen 
this ?” she thought, while answering, or trying to answer, the stream 
of questions her entertainer poured out as an accompaniment to Miss. 
Joseph’s tea. 

‘‘ And so you are thrown on the world alone, my dear child? But 
not unprovided for—that is well. I do not covet a large fortune for 
you ; it does a woman very little good. Look at me, dear; you 
remember how particular I used to be, and how proud poor Harry was. 
of my appearance. I have learned to forget what new things are like, 
for I never see them. And your dear father and mother and sister,. 
all gone—and your brother settled in India! Yes, I remember hear- 
ing about it, and crying myself to sleep. Childish, I know, but I 
could not help it. I have often talked of you; have I not, Miss 
Joseph ?” 

** Lately you have,” said Miss Joseph, who was quietly attending 
to the visitor’s wants, which would otherwise have been neglected. 

** Lately? Ah, yes, because I knew she was in trouble, and that 
might make it easier for her to feel forme. The less kindness 1 
deserve the more she will show, if kindness, like good looks, be- 
hereditary. Oh, Adela, if I could but have had one grasp of your 
father’s hand when I wanted a friend ——” 

‘Suppose you drink your tea, Mrs. Dangerfield, and talk to Miss 
Granard to-morrow,” interposed Miss Joseph. ‘She has had a long 
journey, and is tired.” 

The advice was good: but, like all she had ever received, it was 
thrown away on Hester Dangerfield. She talked on, more and more 
rapidly, without waiting for answer or comment. 

“You remember, Adela, how happy we were, that summer you 
spent with us. Harry always liked you for being so truthful and 
straightforward. I wish half the world were the same. You must not 
expect to find it so, though. No one was ever more deceived than I 
have been. I thought everybody mistaken but myself; and you see 
what I am—a wreck, left to drift or to sink, as it may please wind and 
weather. And the money I brought—Harry’s money—I daresay 
you think I am a rich woman, living in this large house! I live in 
it because I must; but I have no use for those large rooms, and no 
servants to keep them up. Justine does what she can, or chooses ; 
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but if it were not for good Miss Joseph, I should be worse off than 
if I lived in the kitchen. She lives a great deal there herself—don’t 
you, Miss Joseph? And we manage on wonderfully little, so as to 
have as few bills as possible. That is new to you, isn’t it? Did you 
ever see the Professor ?” 

Adela replied in the negative. 

** Ah! when you see him, you will understand us better. He is 
not to be known in a moment, is he, Miss Joseph?” 

‘¢ He is in Paris, is he not ?” asked Adela. 

Mrs. Dangerfield laughed ; a strange laugh, that struck a chill on 
the listener. 

‘Your question shows you do not know him. He left me a week 
ago to attend some scientific meetings in Paris; but he may be 
very near us for all I can tell, and he may be watching you at 
this moment. Miss Joseph, she looks as if she thought I was 
mad.” 

“You should explain yourself,” said Miss Joseph, “your young 
friend does not understand you.” 

‘* Adela, child, you are too clever to believe in mesmerism, and 
all that sort of thing, of course ?” 

** Not particularly clever,” said Adela, ‘‘ but not very credulous.” 

‘You believe nothing you cannot understand ?” 

**T never professed anything so unreasonable. My creed would 
indeed be a short one.” 

**But you will not believe that a man in Paris can tell what we 
are doing here in Ostend ?” 

‘Certainly not, unless somebody gives him the information.” 

“T see. Well, wait till you have the proof. Meanwhile, do not 
judge me, or anything I do, or have done, till you learn more. I am 
not out of my mind—that I tell you at once, that there may be no 
mistake ; but I act sometimes as if I were, and am not always sure 
about it, myself.” 

’ “J think I had better show Miss Granard to her room,” put in Miss 
Joseph, “‘ she looks tired with her journey.” 

“Do so; she has a right to be tired. She has not yet learned 
what it is to be past fatigue—to be so thoroughly worn out, and ground 
down, that there isno more sensation left, even of wearing and grind- 
ing. What a shame it is to frighten her so! Don’t mind me, child; 
I must talk, let the world wag as it will. Go with Miss Joseph ; and 
if she does not make you comfortable, don’t come to me, for I should 
only make matters worse.” 

The bedroom into which Adela Granard was conducted was as bare 
of all comfort as could well have been imagined ; but she was too 
experienced a traveller to be disconcerted by the absence of English 
luxuries. The stove was burning, and her goods had been brought 
upstairs by Charles, who was to sleep himself at the nearest hotel. 
Miss Joseph lighted two candles, and then stood looking about for 
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something more to do; but Adela was too anxious to dwell on her 
own personal matters. 

“Miss Joseph,” she said, “I know we are both thinking of the 
same thing. What is the matter with poor Mrs. Dangerfield ? ” 

* She is dying.” 

“ Dying? of what? Has she had advice ?” 

‘‘She has. No one can save her; and no one can wish her to 
live as she lives now.” 

“Tell me the truth—is he kind to her ?” 

Miss Joseph compressed her lips, and shook her head: the gesture 
was enough. There was a short silence. 

** Tell me about Mr. Dangerfield—the Professor,” said Adela, pre- 
sently. ‘‘ What is his occupation ? ” 

‘“‘ He calls himself one of the new philosophers; he lectures on his 
philosophy, and his own inventions. He has made great discoveries 
in science,” added Miss Joseph, with a dryness that was not without 
irony. 

‘¢ And what that poor thing said just now—is that what he tells her ?” 

*‘ My dear, he has contrived to impress her with a kind of belief in 
his mysterious powers, which is very bad for both her mind and her 
body ; and he is clever enough to keep up the impression in a way 
we cannot detect.” 

‘You are not convinced, then, of his scientific powers?” asked 
Adela, who had heard and read enough to feel very little awe of such 
mysteries. Miss Joseph again shook her head, and this time con- 
temptuously. 

‘* My father was what he pretends to be; I am not so easily taken 
in by afew long words. What I believe is that he must have con- 
federates.” 

** In what ?” 

‘In knowing what goes on in his absence. Mrs. Dangerfield is 
right, so far; he will soon let us know that he is aware of your visit.” 

‘* How very disagreeable! Somebody watches you, of course, and 
telegraphs to him. But that is very simple sorcery; it is only keeping 
a spy.” 

‘It would be simple, if we could detect it. As it is, Mrs. Danger- 
field will not admit the theory. She believes that this science gives 
her husband superhuman knowledge ; and lightly as she may speak 
of it, it is one cause of the complaint that is killing her.” 

“Was this why you brought me here?” 

‘It was; but not on her account alone. There is another, who 
may yet be saved, if you have the courage.” 

“Yourself, dear Miss Joseph ? ” 

‘No, thank you ; he cannot touch me—or if he did, it would not 
much matter. I spoke of her child.” 

“T was going to ask you if Emily was still living. Not seeing 
or hearing anything about her I did not mention her name.” 
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“She is living, and is at a friend’s house close by. You will see 
her to-morrow ; and, if she is to be saved I feel sure it must be by 
you. Good night.” 

And Miss Joseph was gone before another word could be spoken. 

The young lady, thus strangely circumstanced, was gifted with no 
small amount of spirit and courage ; but her strength had been largely 
drawn upon during the last six months, and the wounds of family 
bereavement were still unhealed. It is, therefore, no matter of surprise if 
her sensations, when left alone, were those of dreariness and dismay, 
and that her first care was to examine her fastenings, and make them 
as secure asshe could. Even then, it was not without the exercise of 
habitual self-discipline, and the solace of devotion, that she could 
bring herself to seek the repose she so much needed. When she did 
so, however, fatigue overpowered everything else, and she was soon 
in the deep, dreamless sleep of forgetfulness. 

From this she was suddenly startled by a sound in her room, and 
the light of a candle that was flashed in her face. 


(To be continued. ) 
—PRORR LER IT— 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


Ring ! but ring softly, O ye midnight bells ! 
Pass like a dream across the hills and dells : 
Soft, as the snow enfolding earthly things 

Falls in the night with sound like angels’ wings. 


Ring ! with a burst of deep and heart-felt praise 
For all the happiness of passing days : 

For ev’ry flower that grew beneath our feet, 
Breathing around our lives its incense sweet. 


O bells, ring out the memory of pain ! 

Tell softly how the flowers shall bloom again, 
And hope arise, like snowdrops from the snow: 
A starry crown—no more a cross of woe. 


‘Ring softly, for the year is nearly dead : 

O let him go with blessings on his head ! 
For, if he brought us sorrowings and cares, 
We entertained but angels unawares. 


Softly into silence chime those dream-like bells ; 
Solemn midnight tolleth over hills and dells ; 
Holy voices murmur, as the echoes fall— 

“ Take the future trustfully, for God is over all !” 
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am AD I better go? I should like to.” 
**Go! why of course you had better go,” answered the 
squire, putting down the letter. 

‘Tt will be the very thing for you, Johnny,” added Mrs. Todhetley. 
‘We were saying yesterday that you ought to have a change.” 

I had not been well for some time ; not strong. My old headaches 
stuck to me worse than usual ; Duftham complained that the pulse 
was feeble. Therefore, a letter from Dr. Knox of Lefford, pressing 
me to go and stay with them, seemed to have come on purpose. 
Janet had added a postscript : ‘‘ You must come, Johnny Ludlow, if 
it is only to see my two babies, and you must not think of staying 
less than a month.” Tod was from home, visiting in Leicestershire. 

Three days, and I was off, bag and baggage. To Worcester first, 
and then onwards again, direct for Lefford. The very journey seemed 
to do me good. It was a lovely spring day: the hedges were burst- 
ing into bud ; primroses and violets nestled in the mossy banks. 

You have not forgotten, I daresay, how poor Janet Carey’s hard 
life, her troubles, and the sickness those troubles brought, culminated 
in a brave ending when Arnold Knox, of Lefford, made her his wife. 
Some five years had elapsed since then, and we were all of us that 
much older. They had asked me to visit them over and over again, 
but until now I had not done it. Mr. Tamlyn, Arnold’s former 
master and present partner, with whom they lived, was getting in 
years ; he only attended to a few of the old patients now. 

It was a cross-grained kind of route, and much longer than it need 
have been could we have gone straight as a bird flies, The train 
made all kinds of détours, and I had to change-no less than three 
times. For the last few miles I had had the carriage to myself, but 
at Toome Junction, the last station before Lefford, a gentleman got 
in: an elderly man with grey hair. Not a syllable did we say, one to 
another—Englishmen like—and at length Lefford was gained. 

‘In to time exactly,” cried this gentleman then, peering out at the 
gas-lighted station, ‘‘ the elock’s on the stroke of eight.” 

Getting my portmanteau, I looked about for Dr. Knox’s brougham, 
which would be waiting for me, and soon pitched upon one, standing 
near the flys. But my late fellow passenger strode on before me. 

“IT thought I spied you out, Wall,” he said to the coachman. 
‘* Quite a chance your being here, I suppose ? ” 

**T’m waiting for a gentleman from Worcester, sir,” answered the 
man, looking uncommonly pleased, as he touched his hat. “ Dr. 
Knox couldn’t come himself.” 

‘* Well, I suppose you can take me as well as the gentleman from 
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Worcester,” answered the other, as he turned round from patting the 
old horse, and saw me standing there. And we got into the carriage. 

It proved to be Mr. Shuttleworth, he who had been old Tamlyn’s 
partner for a short while, and had married his sister. Tamlyn’s people 
did not know he was coming to-night, he told me. He was on his 
way to a distant place, to see a relative who was ill; by making a 
round of it, he could take Lefford, and drop in at Mr. Tamlyn’s for 
the night—and was doing so. 

Janet came running to the door, Mr. Tamlyn walking slowly behind 
her. He had a sad countenance, and scanty grey hair, and looked 
ever so much older than his actual years. Since his son died, poor 
Bertie, the sunshine of life had gone out for him. Very much sur- 
prised were they to see Mr. Shuttleworth as well as me. 

Janet gave us a sumptuous tea-dinner, pouring out unlimited cups 
of tea and pressing us to eat all the good things. Except that she 
had filled out a little from the skeleton she was, and looked as joyous 
now as she had once looked sad, I saw little difference in her. Her 
boy, Arnold, was aged three and a half: the little girl, named Mar- 
garet, after Miss Deveen, could just walk. 

‘* Never were such children in all the world before, if you listen to 
Janet,” cried old Tamlyn, looking at her fondly—for he had learnt to 
love Janet as he would a daughter—and she laughed shyly and blushed. 

“You don’t ask after mine,” put in Mr. Shuttleworth, quaintly ; 
‘my one girl. She is four years old now. Such a wonder! such a 
paragon ! other babies are nothing to it, as Bessy says. Bessy is silly 
over that child, Tamlyn.” 

Old Tamlyn just shook his head. They suddenly remembered the 
one only child he had lost, and changed the subject. 

“And what about everything?” asked Mr. Shuttleworth, lighting 
a cigar, as we sat round the fire after dinner, Janet having gone out 
to see to a room for Shuttleworth, or perhaps to contemplate her 
sleeping babies. ‘I am glad you have at last given up the parish 
work.” 

“There’s enough to do without it; the practice increases daily,” 
cried Tamlyn. ‘‘ Arnold is so much liked.” 

‘* How are all the old patients ? ” 

“That is a comprehensive question,” smiled Tamlyn. ‘ Some 
are flourishing, and some few are, of course, dead.” 

“Ts Dockett with you still?” 

“No. Dockett is in London at St. Thomas’s. Sam Jenkins is 
with us in his place. A clever young fellow: worth two of Dockett.” 

“Who is Sam Jenkins? ” 

“A nephew of Lady Jenkins—you remember her? At least, of her 
late husband’s.” 

“T should think I do remember Lady Jenkins,” laughed Shuttle- 
worth. ‘How is she? Flourishing about the streets as usual in 
that red-wheeled carriage of hers, dazzling as the rising sun ?” 
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“ Lady Jenkins is not well,” replied Tamlyn, gravely. ‘She gives 
me some concern.” 

‘In what way does she give you concern ?” 

“Chiefly because I can’t find out what it is that’s amiss with her?” 

‘“‘ Has she been ill long ?” 

‘For some months now. She is not very ill: goes out in her 
carriage to dazzle the town, as you observe, and has her regular 
soirées at home. But I don’t like her symptoms: I don’t understand 
them, and they get worse. She has never been well, to say really well, 
since that French journey.” 

‘What French journey ?” 

“ At the end of last summer, my Lady Jenkins must needs get it 
into her head that she should like to see Paris. Stupid old thing, 
to go all the way to France for the first time in her life! Shedid go, 
taking Mina Knox with her—who is growing up as pretty a girl as 
you’d wish to see. And, by the way, Shuttleworth, Mina is in luck. 
She has had a fortune left her. An old gentleman, not related to them 
at all, except that he was Mina’s godfather, left her seven thousand 
pounds last year in his will. Arnold is the trustee.” 

“T am glad of it. Little Mina and I used to be great friends. 
Her mother is as disagreeable as ever I suppose ? ” 

“ As if she’d ever change from being ¢hat/ I have no patience 
with her. She fritters away her own income, and then comes here 
and worries Arnold’s life out with her embarrassments. He does 
for her more than I should do. Educates young Dicky, for one 
thing.” 

“No doubt. Knox always had a soft place in his heart. But 
about Lady Jenkins?” 

“ Lady Jenkins went over to Paris with her maid, taking Mina as 
her companion. It was in August. They stayed three weeks there, 
racketing about to all kinds of show places, and over-doing it finely. 
When they got to Boulogne on their way back, expecting to cross over 
at once, they found they had to wait. A gale was raging, and the 
boats could not get out. So they put up at an hotel there; and, 
that night, Lady Jenkins was taken alarmingly ill—the journey and 
the racketing and the French living had been too much for her. Young 
people can stand these things, Johnny Ludlow: old ones can’t,” added 
Tamlyn, looking at me across the hearth. 

“Very true, sir. How old is Lady Jenkins ?” 

“Just seventy. But you’d not have thought her so much before 
that French journey. Until then she was a lively, active, bustling 
woman, with a good-natured, pleasant word for everybody. Now she 
is weary, dull, inanimate; seems to be, half her time, in a kind of 
lethargy.” 

‘“‘What was the nature of the illness ?” asked Shuttleworth. ‘A 
seizure ?” 

“No, nothing of that sort. I’m sure I don’t know what it was,” 
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added old Tamlyn, rubbing back his scanty grey hair in a kind of 
perplexity. ‘Anyway, they feared she was going to die. The 
French doctor said her getting well was a miracle. She lay ill ten 
days, keeping her bed, and was still ill and very weak when she 
reached home. Mina believes that a lady who was detained at the 
same hotel by the weather, and who came forward and offered her 
services as nurse, saved Lady Jenkins’s life. She was so kind and 
attentive ; never going to her bed afterwards until Lady Jenkins was 
up from hers, She came home with them.” 

“Who did? This lady?” 

** Yes; and has since remained with Lady Jenkins as companion. 
She is a Madame St. Vincent ; a young widow ai 

‘* A Frenchwoman !” exclaimed Mr. Shuttleworth. 

** Yes; but you’d not think it. She speaks English just as we 
do, and looks English. A very nice, pleasant young woman; as 
kind and loving to Lady Jenkins as though she were her daughter. 
I am glad they fell in with her. She—oh, is it you, Sam?” 

A tall smiling young fellow of eighteen, or so, had come in. It 
was Sam Jenkins: and, somehow, I took to him at once. Mr. 
Shuttleworth shook hands and said he was glad to hear he promised 
to be asecond Abernethy. Upon which Sam’s wide mouth opened in 
glee, showing a set of nice teeth. 

“T thought Dr. Knox was here, sir,” he said to Mr. Tamlyn, as 
if he would apologise for entering. 

*‘ Dr. Knox is gone over to the Brook, but I should think he’d 
be back soon now. Why? Is he wanted?” 

** Only a message, sir, from old Willoughby’s. They’d like him to 
call there as soon as convenient in the morning.” 

“ Now Sam, don’t you be irreverent,” reproved his master. ‘ Old 
Willoughby ! I should say Mr. Willoughby if I were you. He is no 
older than Iam. You young men of the present day are becoming 
very disrespectful: it was different in my time.” 

Sam laughed pleasantly. Close upon that, Dr. Knox came in. 
He was more altered than Janet, looking graver and older, his light 
hair as wild as ever. He was just thirty now. 

Mr. Shuttleworth left in the morning, and afterwards Dr. Knox 
took me to see his stepmother. Her house (but it was his house, 
not hers), Rose Villa, was in a suburb of the town called the London 
Road. Mrs. Knox was a dark, unpleasing looking woman ; her voice 
harsh, her crinkled black hair untidy—it was never anything else in 
a morning. The two eldest girls were in the room, Mina was seven- 
teen, Charlotte twelve months younger. Mina was the prettiest ; a 
fair girl with a mild face and pleasant blue eyes, her manner and voice 
as quiet as her face. Charlotte seemed rather strong-minded. 

* Are you going to the soirée next door to night, Arnold?” cried 
Mrs. Knox, as we were leaving. 

**T think not,” he answered. “ Janet wrote to decline.” 
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‘‘You wished her to decline, I daresay!” retorted Mrs. Knox. 
‘“‘ You always did despise the soirées, Arnold.” 

Dr. Knox laughed pleasantly. ‘I have never had much time for 
soirées,” he said ; ‘‘ and Janet does not care for them. Besides, we 
think it unkind to leave Mr. Tamlyn alone:” at which latter 
remark Mrs. Knox tossed her head. 

‘IT must call on Lady Jenkins, as I am up here,” observed Dr. 
Knox to me, when we were leaving. ‘You don’t mind, do you, 
Johnny?” 

*T shall like it. ‘They were talking about her last night.” 

It was only a few yards higher up. A handsome dwelling, 
double the size of Rose Villa, with two big iron gates flanked by im- 
posing pillars, on which was written in gold letters, as large as life, 
“ Jenkins House.” 

Dr. Knox laughed. ‘Sir Daniel Jenkins rechristened it that,” he 
said, dropping his voice, lest any ears should be behind the open 
windows: “it used to be called ‘Rose Bank.’ They moved up 
here four years ago; he was taken ill soon afterwards and died, 
leaving nearly all his money to his wife unconditionally : it is over 
four thousanda year. He was in business as a drysalter, and was 
knighted during the time he was mayor.” 

“Who will come in for the money ?” 

‘That is as Lady Jenkins pleases. There are lots of relations, 
Jenkinses. Sir Daniel partly brought up two orphan nephews—at 
least, he paid for their schooling and left each a little money to place 
them out in life. You have seen the younger of them, Sam, who is 
with us; the other, Dan, is articled to a solicitor in the town, old 
Belford. Two other cousins are in the drysalting business; and the 
ironmonger, Sir Daniel’s youngest brother, left several sons and 
daughters. The old drysalter had no end of nephews and nieces, 
and might have provided for them all. Perhaps his widow will doso.” 

Not:possessing the faintest idea of what ‘‘drysalting” mightbe, unless 
it had to do with curing hams, I was about to enquire, when the house 
door was thrown open by a pompous looking gentleman in black— 
the butler—who showed us into the dining-room, where Lady Jenkins 
was sitting. I liked her at first sight. She was short and stout, and 
had pink cheeks and a pink turned-up nose, and wore a “ front” of 
flaxen curls, surmounted by a big smart cap with red roses and blue 
ribbons in it ; but there was not an atom of pretence about her, and 
her blue eyes were kindly. She took the-hands of Dr. Knox in hers, 
and she shook mine warmly, saying she had heard of Johnny Ludlow. 

Turning from her, I caught the eyes of a younger lady fixed upon 
me. She looked about seven-and-twenty, and wore a fashionable 
black-and-white muslin gown. Her hair was dark, her eyes were a 
reddish brown, her cheeks had a fine, fixed bloom upon them. The 
face was plain, and it struck me that I had seen it somewhere before. 
Dr. Knox greeted her as Madame St. Vincent. 
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When we first went in, Lady Jenkins seemed to wake up from a 
doze. In two minutes she had fallen into a doze again, or as good 
as one. Her eyelids drooped, she sat perfectly quiet, never speaking 
unless spoken to, and her face wore a kind of dazed, or stupid look. 
Madame St. Vincent talked enough for both of them; she appealed 
frequently to Lady Jenkins—‘‘ Was it not so, dear Lady Jenkins ?” 
—or “Don’t you remember that, dear Lady Jenkins?” and Lady 
Jenkins docilely answered ‘‘ Yes, dear,” or ‘‘ Yes, Patty.” 

That Madame St. Vincent was a pleasant woman, as Mr. Tamlyn 
had said, and that she spoke English as we did, as he had also said, 
there could not bea doubt of. Her tongue could not be taken for any 
but a native tongue; moreover, unless my ears deceived me, it was 
native Worcestershire. Ever and anon, too, a homely word would be 
dropped by her in the heat of conversation that belonged to Wor- 
cestershire proper, and to no other county. 

“You will come to my soirée this evening, Mr. Ludlow,” Lady 
Jenkins woke up to say to me as we were leaving. 

‘Johnny can come ; I daresay he would like to,” putin Dr. Knox; 
‘although I and Janet cannot x 

‘“‘ Which is very churlish of you,” interposed Mme. St. Vincent. 

“Well, you know what impediments lie in our way,” he said, smiling. 
**Sam can come up with Johnny, if you like, Lady Jenkins.” 

“To be sure; let Sam come,” she answered, readily. ‘* How is 
Sam ? and how does he get on?” 

“He is very well, and gets on well.” 

Dr. Knox walked down the road in silence, looking grave. ‘Every 
time I see her she seems to me more altered,” he observed presently, 
and I found he was speaking of Lady Jenkins. .‘‘ Something is amiss 
with her, and I cannot tell what. I wish Tamlyn would let me take 
the case in hand!” ; 

Two peculiarities obtained at Lefford. The one was that the uni- 
versal dinner hour, no matter how much you might go in for fashion, 
was in the middle of the day; the other was that every evening 
gathering, no matter how unpretentious, was invariably called a 
“soirée.” They were the customs of the town. 

The soirée was in full sway when I reached Jenkins House that 
night—at six o’clock. Madame St. Vincent and Charlotte Knox sat 
behind the tea-table in a cloud of steam, filling the cups as fast as 
the company emptied them ; a footman, displaying large white calves, 
carried round a tray of bread-and-butter and cake. Lady Jenkins sat 
near the fire in an easy chair, wearing a red velvet gown and lofty 
turban. She nodded to the people as they came in, and smiled at 
them with quite a silly expression. Mina and Charlotte Knox were 
in white muslin and pink roses. Mina looked very pretty indeed, 
and as mild as milk ; Charlotte downright and strong-minded. Every 
five minutes or so, Mme. St. Vincent—the white streamers on her 
rich black silk dress floating behind her—would leave the tea-table to 
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run up to Lady Jenkins and ask if she wanted anything. Sam had 
not come with me: he had to go out with Dr. Knox. 

‘Mr. Jenkins,” announced the pompous butler, showing in a tall 
young fellow of twenty. He had just the same sort of honest, good- 
natured face that had taken my fancy in Sam; and I guessed that 
this was his brother, the solicitor. He came up to Lady Jenkins. 

‘* How do you do, aunt ?”’ he said, bending to kiss her. ‘‘ Hear- 
ing of your soirée to-night, I thought I might come.” 

‘*Why, my dear, you know you may come; you are always welcome. 
Which is it?” she added, looking up at him stupidly, ‘Dan, or Sam?” 

“It is I—Dan,” he answered: and if ever I heard pain in a tone, 
I heard it in his, 

‘You are Johnny Ludlow, I know!” he said, holding out his hand 
to me in the warmest manner, as he turned from his aunt. ‘Sam told 
me about you this morning.” And we were friends from that moment. 

Dan brought himself to an anchor by Mina Knox. He was no beauty 
certainly, but he had a good face. Leaning over Mina’s chair, he 
began whispering to her—and she whispered back again. Was there 
anything between them? It looked like it—at any rate, on his side 
—judging by his earnest expression and the loving looks that shot 
from his honest grey eyes. 

Are you really French?” I asked of Madame St. Vincent, while 
standing by her side to drink some tea. 

** Really,” she answered, smiling. ‘‘ Why?” 

** Because you speak English exactly like ourselves.” 

“‘T speak it better than I do French,” she candidly said. ‘* My 
mother was English: and our old maid-servant was English, and they 
educated me between them. It was my father who was French—and 
he died early.” 

“Was your mother a native of Worcestershire ? ” 

“Oh dear no: she came from Wales. What made you think of 
such a thing ?” 

“Your accent is just like our Worcestershire accent. I am 
Worcestershire myself: and I could have thought you were.” 

She shook her head. ‘Never was there in my life, Mr. Ludlow. 
Is that why you looked at me so much when you were here with Dr. 
Knox this morning ?” 

““No: I looked at you because your face struck me as being 
familiar,” I frankly said. ‘I thought I must have seen you some- 
where before. Have I, I wonder?” 

“Very likely—if you have been much in the South of France,” she 
answered : ‘‘at a place called Brétage.” 

‘“‘ But I have never been at Brétage.” 

“Then I don’t see how we can have met. I have lived there all 
my life. My father and mother died there ; my poor husband died 
there. I only came away from it last year.” 

‘Tt must be my fancy, I suppose. One does see likenesses—— ” 
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‘Captain Collinson,” shouted the butler again. 

A military looking man, got up in the pink of fashion, loomed in 
with a lordly air; you’d have said the room belonged to him. At 
first he seemed all hair: bushy curls, bushy whiskers, a moustache, 
and a fine flowing beard, all of a purple black. Quite a flutter stirred 
the room : Captain Collinson was evidently somebody. 

After making his bow to Lady Jenkins, he distributed his favours 
generally, shaking hands with this sane talking with that. At 
last he turned our way. 

“Ah, how do you do, madame ?” he said to Mme. St. Vincent, 
his tone ceremonious. “I fear I am late.” 

It was not a minute that he stood before her, only while he said 
this: but, strange to say, something in his face or voice struck upon 
my memory. The face,as much as could be seen of it for hair, 
seemed familiar to me—just as madame’s had seemed. 

“Who is he?” I whispered to her, following him with my eyes. 

‘‘ Captain Collinson.” 

“Yes, I heard the name. But—do you know anything of him P— 
who he is?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ Not much; nothing of my own knowledge. 
He is in an Indian regiment, and is home on sick leave.” 

‘‘T wonder which regiment it is? One of our fellows at Dr. 
Frost’s got appointed to one in Madras, I remember.” 

“The 30th, Bengal Cavalry, is Captain Collinson’s. By his con- 
versation, he appears to have spent nearly the whole of his life in 
India. It is said he is of good family, and has a snug private fortune. 
I don’t know any more of him than that,” concluded Madame St. 
Vincent, as she once more rose to go to Lady Jenkins. 

‘“‘ He may have a snug private fortune, and he may have family, but 
I do not like him,” put in Charlotte Knox, in her decisive manner. 

‘Neither do I, Lotty,” added Dan—who was then at the tea 
table : and his tone was just as emphatic as Charlotte’s, 

He had come up to get acup of tea for Mina. Before he could carry 
it to her, Captain Collinson had taken up the place he had occupied 
at Mina’s elbow, and was whispering to her in a most impressive 
manner. Mina seemed all ina flutter—and there was certainly no 
further room for Dan. 

“‘ Don’t you want it now, Mina?” asked Dan, holding the cup to- 
wards her, and holding it in vain, for she was too much occupied to 
see it. 

‘Oh, thank you—no—I don’t think I do want it now. Sorry 
you should have had the trouble.” 

Her words were just as fluttered as her manner. Dan brought the 
tea back and put it on the tray. 

“‘ Of course, she can’t spare time to drink tea while ze is there,” cried 
Charlotte, resentfully, who had watched what passed. ‘‘ That 
man has bewitched her, Dan.” 
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‘* Not quite yet, I think,” said Dan, quietly. ‘He is trying to 
do it. There is no love lost between you and him, I see, Lotty.” 

‘Not a ghost of it,” nodded Lotty. ‘The town may be going 
wild in its admiration of him, but I am not: and the sooner he 
betakes himself back to India to his regiment, the better. 

“‘T hope he will not take Mina with him,” said Dan, gravely. 

“‘T hope not, either. But she is silly enough for anything.” 

** Who is that, that’s silly enough for anything?” cried Madame 
St. Vincent, whisking back to her place. 

“‘ Mina,” promptly replied Charlotte. ‘‘ She asked for a cup of 
tea, and then said she did not want it.” 

Some of the people sat down to cards; some to music; some 
talked. It was the usual routine at these soirées, Mrs. Knox con- 
descended to inform me—and, what more, she added, could be 
wished for? Conversation, music, and cards—they were the three 
best diversions of life : not that she herself much cared for music. 

Poor Lady Jenkins did not join actively in either: she mostly 
dozed in her chair. When anybody spoke to her, she would wake 
up and say Yes or No; but that wasall. Captain Collinson stood in 
a corner, talking to Mina behind a sheet of music. He appeared to 
be going over its bars with her, and to be as long doing it as if a 
whole opera were scored there. 

At nine o’clock the supper-room was thrown open, and Captain 
Collinson handed in Lady Jenkins. Heavy suppers were not the mode 
at Lefford; neither, as a rule, did the guests sit down, save a 
few of the elder ones; but the table was covered with dainties. 
Sandwiches, meats in. jelly, rissoles, lobster salad, and such like 
things that could be eaten with a fork, were supplied in abundance, 
with sweets and jellies. 

**‘T hope you'll be able-to make a supper, my dear,” said Lady 
Jenkins to me in her comfortable way—for the eating seemed to 
wake her up. ‘You see, if one person began to give a grand 
sitting-down supper—fowls and ham, and that kind of thing—others 
would think themselves obliged to do it, and everybody can’t afford 
that. So we allconfine ourselves to this.” 

** And I like this best,” I said. 

** Do you, my dear: I’m glad of that. You eat away, now. Dan, 
is that you? Mind you make a good supper.” 

We both made a famous one. At least, I can answer for myself. 
And, at half-past ten, Dan and I departed together. 

‘* How very good-natured Lady Jenkins seems to be!” I remarked. 

‘She .is good-natured as the day, and always was,” Dan warmly 
answered. ‘‘She has never been a bit different from what you see 
her to-night—kind to us all. You should have known her though in 
her best days, before she got ill. I never saw anyone so altered.” 

“ What is it that’s the matter with her ?” 

‘*T don’t know,” answered Dan, “I wish I did know. Sam tells 
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me Tamlyn does not know. I’m afraid he thinks it is the break- 
up of old age.—I’d be glad, though, if she did not patronise that 
Collinson so much.” 

‘‘ Everybody seems to patronise 77.” 

** Or to let him patronise them,” corrected Dan. “I can’t like the 
fellow. He takes too much upon himself.” 

‘‘ He seems to be very popular. Quite the fashion.” 

‘Yes, he is that. Since he came here, three or four months ago, 
the women have been running after him. Do you like him, Johnny 
Ludlow?” abruptly added Dan. 

‘“‘T hardly know whether I do or not: I’ve not seen much of him,” 
was my answer. ‘Asa rule, I don’t care for those people who take 
much upon themselves. The truth is, Dan,” I laughed jokingly, 
‘‘ you think Collinson shows too much attention to Mina Knox.” 

Dan walked on for a few moments in silence. ‘I am not much 
afraid of that,” he presently said. ‘It is the fellow himself I don’t like.” 

‘“‘ And you do like Mina?” 

“Well—yes; I do. If Mina and I were older and my means 
justified it, I’d make her my wife to-morrow—I don’t mind telling you 
so much. And if the man is after her, it is for the sake of her money, 
mind, not for herself. I’m sureof it. I can see.” 

*‘T thought Collinson had plenty’ of money of his own.” 

“So he has, I believe. But money never comes amiss to an ex- 
travagant and idle man; and I think that Mina’s money makes her 
attraction in Collinson’s eyes. I wish with all my heart she had never 
had it left her!” continued Dan, explosively. ‘‘ What did Mina want 
with seven thousand pounds ?” 

‘“‘T daresay you would not object to it with her yourself.” 

*‘T’d as soon not have it. I hope I shall make my way in my 
profession, and make it well, and I would as soon take Mina without 
money as with. I’m sure her mother might have it, and welcome 
for me! She is always hankering after it.” 

‘* How do you know she is?” 

‘We do her business at old Belford’s, and she gets talking about 
the money to him, making no scruple of openly wishing it was hers. 
She bothers Dr. Knox, who is Mina’s trustee, to lend her some of it. 
As if Knox would !~—she might just as well go and bother the moon. 
No! But for that confounded seven thousand pounds Collinson 
would let Mina alone.” 

I shook my head. He could not knowit. Mina was very pretty. 
Dan saw my incredulity. 

TJ will tell you why I judge so,” he resumed, dropping his voice 
to a low key. ‘Unless I am very much mistaken, Collinson likes 
somebody else—and that’s Madame St. Vincent. Sam thinks so 
too.” 

It was more than I thought. They were cool to one another. 

‘* But we have seen them when nobody else was by,” contended 
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Dan. ‘When he and she were talking together alone: and I can 
tell you that there was an expression on his face, an anxiousness, an 
eagerness—I hardly know how to word it—that it never wore for 
Mina. Collinson’s love is given to Madame. Rely upon that.” 

*“*Then, why should he not declare it ?” 

** Ah, I don’t know. There may be various reasons. Her poverty 
perhaps—for she has nothing but the salary Lady Jenkins pays her. 
Or, he may not care to marry one who is only a companion: they 
say he is of good family himself. Another reason, and possibly the 
most weighty one, may be, that Madame does not like him.” 

“‘T don’t think she does like him.” 

‘IT am sure she does not. She gives him angry looks, and she 
turns away from him with ill-disguised coldness. And so, that’s 
about how the state of affairs lies up there,” concluded Dan, shaking 
hands with me as we reached the door of his lodgings. ‘‘ Captain 
Collinson’s love is given to Madame St. Vincent, on the one hand, 
and to Mina’s money on the other; and I think he is in a pretty 
puzzle which of the two to choose. Good night, Johnny Ludlow. 
Be sure to remember this is only between ourselves.” 


A week, or so, passed on. Janet was up to her eyes in preparations, 
expecting a visitor; no other than Miss Cattledon—if you have 
not forgotten her. Being fearfully particular in all ways, and given to 
fault-finding, as poor Janet only too well remembered, of course it 
was necessary to have things in apple-pie order. 

** T should never hear the last of it as long as Aunt Jemima stayed, 
if so much as a speck of dust was in any of the rooms, or a chair out 
of place,” said Janet to me laughingly, as she and the maids dusted 
and scrubbed away. 

‘* What’s she coming for, -Janet ?” 

‘She invited herself,” replied Janet: ‘“‘and indeed we shall be 
glad to see her. Miss Deveen is going to visit some friends in 
Devonshire, and Aunt Jemima takes the opportunity of coming 
here the while. I am sorry Arnold is so busy just now. He will 
not have much time to give to her—and she likes attention.” 

The cause of Dr. Knox’s increased occupation, was Mr. Tamlyn’s 
illness. For the past few days he had had feverish symptoms, and 
did not go out. Few medical men would have found the indis- 
position sufficiently grave to remain at home for; but Mr. Tamlyn 
was an exception. He gave in at the least thing now: and it was 
nothing at all unusual for Arnold Knox to find all the patients thrown 
on his own hands. 

Amidst the patients so thrown this time was Lady Jenkins. She 
had caught cold at that soirée I have just told of. Going to the door 
in her old-fashioned, hospitable way, to speed the departure of the last 
guests, she had stayed there in the draught, talking, and began at 
once to sneeze and cough. 
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“There!” cried Madame St. Vincent, when my lady got back 
again, ‘you have gone and caught cold.” 

“‘T think I have,” admitted Iady Jenkins, ‘I'll send for Tamlyn 
in the morning.” 

“Oh, my dear Lady Jenkins, we shall not want Tamlyn,” dissented 
Madame. ‘TI’ll take care of you myself and have you well in no time.” 

But Lady Jenkins, though very much swayed by her kind com- 
panion, who was ever anxious for her, chose to have up Mr. Tamlyn, 
and sent him a private message herself. 

He went up at once—evidently taking Madame by surprise—and 
saw his patient. The cold, being promptly treated, turned out to be 
mere nothing, though Mme. St. Vincent insisted on keeping the 
sufferer some days in bed. By the time Mr. Tamlyn was ill, she was 
well again, and there was not much necessity for Dr. Knox to take 
her: at least, on the score of her cold. But he did it. 

One afternoon, when he was going up there late, he asked me if I 
would like the drive. And, while he paid his visit to Lady Jenkins I 
went in to Rose Villa. It was a fine warm afternoon, almost like 
summer, and Mrs. Knox and the girls were sitting in the garden. 
Dicky was there also. Dicky was generally at school from eight 
o’clock till six, but this was a half holiday. Dicky, eleven years old 
now, but very little of his aye, was more troublesome than ever. 
Just now he was at open war with his two younger sisters and 
Miss Mack, the governess, who had gone indoors to escape him. 

Leaning against the trunk of a tree, as he talked to Mrs. Knox, 
Mina, and Charlotte, stood Captain Collinson, the rays of the sun, 
now drawing westerly, shining full upon him, bringing out the purple 
glow of his hair, whiskers, beard, and moustache deeper than usual. 
Captain Collinson incautiously made much of Dicky, had told him 
attractive stories of the glories of war, and promised him a com- 
mission when he should be old enough. The result was, that Dicky 
had been living in the seventh heaven, had bought himself a tin sword, 
and wore it strapped to his waist, dangling down beneath his jacket. 
Dicky, wild to be a soldier, worshipped Captain Collinson as the 
prince of heroes, and followed him about like ashadow. An inkling 
of this ambition of Dicky’s and of Captain Collinson’s promise, 
had only reached Mrs. Knox’s ears this very afternoon. It was a 
ridiculous promise of course, worth nothing, but Mrs. Knox took it 
up seriously. 

‘A commission for Dicky !—get Dicky a commission!” she 
exclaimed in a flutter that set her bracelets jangling, just as I 
arrived on the scene. ‘‘ Why, what can you mean, Captain Collin- 
son? Doyou think I would have Dicky made into a soldier—to be 
shot at? Never. He ismyonly son. How canyou put such ideas 
into his head ?” 

** Don’t mind her,” cried Dicky, shaking the captain’s coat-tails. 
“TI say, captain, don’t you mind her.” 
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Captain Collinson turned to young Dicky, and gave him a re- 
assuring wink. Upon which, Dicky went strutting over the grass 
plat, brandishing his sword. I shook hands with Mrs. Knox and the 
girls, and, turning to salute the captain, found him gone. 

“You have frightened him away, Johnny Ludlow,” cried Charlotte: 
but she spoke in jest. 

“ He was already going,” said Mina. ‘ He told me he had an 
engagement.” 

*“‘ And a good thing too,” spoke Mrs. Knox, crossly. ‘‘ Fancy his 
imparting dangerous notions to Dicky !” 

Dicky had just discovered our loss. He came shrieking back te 
know where the captain was. Gone away for good, his mother told 
him. Upon which young Dicky plunged into a fit of passion and 
kicking. 

*‘Do you know how Lady Jenkins is to-day?” I asked of Charlotte, 
when Dicky’s noise had been appeased by a promise of cold appie- 
pudding for tea. 

“Not so well.” 

“Not so well! I had thought of her as being much better.” 

**T don’t think her so,” continued Charlotte. ‘ Madame St. Vin- 
cent told Mina this morning that she was all right ; but when I went 
in just now she was in bed and could hardly answer me.” 

‘Is her cold worse ?” 

‘*No; I think that is gone, or nearly so. She sezmed dazed— 
stupid, more so than usual.” 

*‘T certainly never saw anyone alter so greatly as Lady Jenkins has 
altered in the last few months,” spoke Mrs. Knox. ‘She is not like 
the same woman.” 

“I’m sure I wish we had never gone that French journey!” said 
Mina. ‘She has never been well since.—Oh, here’s Arnold !” 

Dr. Knox had come straight into the garden from Jenkins House. 
Dicky rushed up to besiege his arms and legs; but, as Dicky was in 
a state of flour—which he had just put upon himself in the kitchen, 
or had had put upon him by the maids—the doctor ordered him to 
keep at arm’s length; and the doctor was the only person who could 
make himself cbeyed by Dicky. 

‘“You have been to see Lady Jenkins, Arnold,” said his step-mother. 
“How is she?” 

“Nothing much to boast of,” lightly answered Dr. Knox. ‘Johnny, 
are you ready ?” 

‘IT am going to bea soldier, Arnold,” put in Dicky, dancing a kind 
of war-dance round him. ‘Captain Collinson is going to make me 
a captain like himself.” 

“ All right,” said Arnold. ‘ You must grow a little bigger first.” 

‘And, Arnold, the captain says—oh, my!” broke off Dicky, ‘‘what’s 
this? What have I found?” 

The boy stooped to pick up something glittering that had caught 
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his eye. It proved to be a curiously-shaped gold watch-key, with a 
small compass in it. Mina and Lotty both called out that it was 
Captain Collinson’s, and must have dropped from his chain during a 
recent romp with Dicky. 

“‘T’ll take it in to him at Lady Jenkins’s,” said Dicky. 

“You will do nothing of the sort, sir,” corrected his mother, taking 
the key from him: she had been thoroughly put out by the suggestion 
of the “commission.” ‘Should you chance to see the captain when 
you go out,” she added to me, “tell him his watch-key is here.” 

The phzton waited outside. It was the oldest thing I ever saw 
in regard to fashion, and might have been in the firm hundreds of 
years. Its hood could be screwed up and down at will, just as the 
perch behind, where Thomas, the groom, generally sat, could be 
closed or opened. I asked Dr. Knox whether it had been built later 
than the year One. 

**Just a little, I suppose,” he answered, smiling. ‘This vehicle was 
Dockett’s special aversion, He christened it the ‘ conveyance,’ and 
we have mostly called it so since.” 

We were about to step into it, when Madame St. Vincent came 
tripping out of the gate up above. Dr. Knox met her. 

**T was sorry not to have been in the way when you left, doctor,” 
she said to him in a tone of apology: ‘I had gone to get the jelly for 
Lady Jenkins. Do tell me what you think of her?” 

‘She does not appear very lively,” he answered ; “ but I can’t find 
out that she is in any pain.” 

“I wish she would get better!—she does give me so much concern,” 
warmly spoke Madame. ‘Not that I think her seriously ill, myself. 
I’m sure I do everything for her that I possibly can.” 

‘Yes, yes, my dear lady, you cannot do more than you do,” replied 
Arnold. ‘TI will be up in better time to-morrow.” 

“Is Captain Collinson here?” I stayed behind Dr. Knox to 
ask. 

‘Captain Collinson here!” returned Madame St. Vincent, in a 
tart tone, as if the question offended her. ‘‘ No, he is not. What 
should bring Captain Collinson here ?” 

“T thought he might have called in upon leaving Mrs. Knox’s. f 
only wished to tell him that he dropped his watch-key next door. It 
was found on the grass.” 

“TI don’t know anything of his movements,” coldly remarked 
Madame. And as I ran back to Dr. Knox, I remembered what Dan 
Jenkins had said—that she did not like the captain. And I felt Dan 
was right. 

Dr. Knox drove home in silence, I sitting beside him, and Thomas 
in the perch. He looked very grave, like a man pre-occupied. In 
passing the railway-station, I made some remark about Miss Cattle- 
don, who was coming by the train then on its way; but he did not 
appear to hear me, 
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Sam Jenkins ran out as we drew up at Mr. Tamlyn’s gate. An 
urgent message had come for Dr. Knox: somebody taken ill at 
Cooper’s—at the other end of the town. 

‘Mr, Tamlyn thinks you had better go straight on there at once, 
sir,” said Sam. 

**T suppose I must,” replied the doctor. ‘It is awkward, though” 
—pulling out his watch. ‘ Miss Cattledon will be due presently, and 
Janet wanted me to meet her,” he added tome. ‘* Would you do 
it, Johnny ?” 

“What—meet Miss Cattledon? Oh yes, certainly.” 

The conveyance drove on, with the doctor and Thomas. I went 
in-doors with Sam. Janet said I could meet her aunt just as well as 
Arnold, as I knew her. The brougham was brought round to the 
gate by the coachman, Wall, and I went away in it. 

Smoothly and quietly glided in the train, and out of a first-class car- 
riage stepped Miss Cattledon, thin and prim and upright as ever. 

“Dear me! is that you, Johnny Ludlow?” was her greeting to me 
when I stepped up and spoke to her ; and her tone was all vinegar. 
‘What do you do here ?” 

“TI came to meet you. Did you not know I was staying at Lefford ?” 

‘*T knew ¢hat. But why should they send you to meet me ?” 

‘Dr. Knox was coming himself, but he has just been called out to 
a patient. How much luggage have you, Miss Cattledon ?” 

“Never you mind how much, Johnny Ludlow: my luggage does 
not concern you.” 

‘* But cannot I save you the trouble of looking after it? If you 
will get into the brougham, I will see to the luggage: and bring it 
on in a fly, if it’s too much to go on the box with Wall.” 

‘You mean well, Johnny Ludlow, I daresay ; but I always see to 
my luggage myself. I should have lost it times andagain, if I did not.” 

She went pushing about amid the porters and the trucks, and 
secured the luggage. One not very large black box went up by Wall ; 
a smaller inside with us. So we drove out of the station in state, 
luggage and all, Cattledon holding her head bolt-upright. 

“‘ How is Janet, Johnny Ludlow ?” 

‘¢ Quite well, thank you.” 

‘ And those two children she has got—are they very troublesome ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, no; they are the best little things you eversaw. I 
wanted to bring the boy with me to meet you, but Janet would not 
let me.” 

“Um!” grunted Cattledon: ‘showed a little sense for once. 
What is that building ?” 

“ That’s the town hall. I thought you knew Lefford, Miss Cattle- 
don ?” 

‘One cannot be expected to retain the buildings of a town in 
one’s head as if they were photographed there,” returned she in a sharp 
tone of reproof. Which shut me up. 
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** And, pray, how does that young woman continue to conduct 
herself ?” she asked presently. 

“What young woman ?” I said, believing she must be irreverently 
alluding to Janet. 

** Lettice Lane.” 

Had she mentioned the name of some great Indian Begum I could 
not have been more surprised. Zhat name brought back to memory 
all the old trouble connected with Miss Deveen’s emeralds, their loss 
and their finding: which, take it for all in all, was nothing short of a 
romance. But why did she question me about Lettice Lane? I 
asked her why. 

*“‘T asked to be answered, young man,” was Cattledon’s grim retort. 

** Yes, of course,” I said with deprecation. ‘‘ But how should I 
know anything about Lettice Lane ?” 

‘‘ If there’s one thing I hate more than another, Johnny Ludlow, 
it is shuffling. I ask you how that young woman is going on; and 
I request you to answer me.” 

‘Indeed I would if I could. I don’t understand why you should 
ask me. Is Lettice Lane not living still with you—with Miss 
Deveen ?” 

Cattledon evidently thought I was shuffling, for she looked 
daggers at me. ‘‘ Lettice Lane,” she said, ‘‘is with Janet Knox.” 

** With Janet Knox! Oh dear no, she is not.” 

‘Don’t you get into a habit of contradicting your elders, Johnny 
Ludlow. It is very unbecoming in a young man.” _—~ 

**But—see here, Miss Cattledon. If Lettice were living with 
Janet, I must have seen her. I see the servants every day. I assure 
you Lettice is not one of them.” 

She began to see that I was in earnest, and condescended to explain 
in her stiff way. ‘‘ Janet came to town last May to spend a week 
with us, Previous to that, Lettice Lane had been complaining of 
not feeling strong: I thought it was nothing but her restlessness ; 
Miss Deveen and the doctor thought sheywanted country air—that 
London did not agree with her. janet was parting with her nurse at 
the time ; she engaged Lettice ¢areplace her, and brought her down 
to Lefford. Is the matter'clear to you now, young man ?” 

** Quite so, . But indeed, Miss Cattledon, Lettice is not with Janet 
now. The murse is named Harriet, and she is not in the least like 
Lettice Lane.” 

“Then Lettice Lane must have gone roving again—unless you are 
mistaken,” said Cattledon severely. ‘‘ Wanting country air, forsooth ! 
Change was what she wanted.” 

Handing Miss Cattledon over to the care of Janet, when we arrived, 
who took her upstairs, and told me tea would be ready soon, I went 
into Mr. Tamlyn’s sitting-room. He was in the easy chair before 
the fire, dozing, but opened his eyes at my entrance. 

* Visitor come all right, Johnny ?” 
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‘Ves, sir, she is gone to take her cloaks off. Janet says the tea 
is nearly ready.” 

‘‘T am quite ready for it,” he remarked, and shut his eyes again. 

I took up a book I was reading, “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” and sat 
down on the broad window-seat, legs up, to catch the now fading 
light. The folds of the crimson curtain lay between me and Mr. 
Tamlyn—and I only hoped Mrs. Gamp would not send me into con- 
vulsions and disturb him. 

But she went well-nigh to do it. Looking out of the hotel window 
and congratulating herself that there was a “ parapege ” to drop on 
in case of fire, sent me off. My hands were on my mouth and my 
shoulders silently shaking, when Dr. Knox came in. He went up to 
the fire, and stood at the corner of the mantel-piece, his elbow on it, 
his back to me; and old Tamlyn woke up. 

“Well,” began he, ‘‘ what was the matter at Cooper’s, Arnold?” 

“Eldest boy fell off a ladder and broke his arm. It is but a sim- 
ple fracture.” 

** Been very busy to day, Arnold ?” 

‘Pretty well.” 

‘“* Hope I shall be out again in a day or two. How did you find 
Lady Jenkins ?” 

“Not at. all to my satisfaction. She was in bed, and—and in 
fact seemed hardly to know me.” 

Tamlyn said nothing to this, anda silenceensued. Dr. Knox broke 
it. He turned his eyes from the fire, on which they had been fixed, 
and looked full at his partner. 

“‘ Has it ever struck you that there’s not quite fair play going on up 
there ?” he asked in a low tone. 

“Up where?” 

“With Lady Jenkins.” 

‘* How do you mean, Arnold ?” 

‘* That something is being given to her!” 

Tamlyn sat upright in his chair, pushed his scanty hair back, and 
stared at Dr. Knox. 

‘** What do you mean, Knox? What do you suspect?” 

‘* That she is being habitually drugged; gradually, slowly 

*‘ Merciful goodness !” interrupted Tamlyn, rising to his feet in ex- 
citement. ‘Do you mean slowly poisoned?” 

‘¢ Hush !—I hear Janet,” cried Dr. Knox. 
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And that is all I can get in here. 


Jounny LuDLow. 











ON THE CORNWALL AND DEVON COAST. 
AN OUTLINE. 
By CHARLES W. Woop. 


ERHAPS few counties in England present greater contrasts 
than Cornwall. You may quickly pass from a dream of beauty 
to the most barren isolation. Round about Falmouth there are 
nooks and nests ; small places that make up by their charms for a 
want of extent: whose cultivation has been the tenderest care and 
affection of their owners: whose very trees have been originally 
so ordered in the planting that if the places are comparatively small, 
they possess all the effect of length and breadth; and frequently 
more picturesqueness than many an ancestral home counting its 
acres by thousands. 

The climate is so mild and genial that plants and trees belonging 
by nature to the tropics or the hothouse grow at large in the open 
air and cheat you into the belief that you have suddenly been trans- 
ported to a Madeira, or the orange groves of some more distant 
island. You may see in close proximity one to another, a palm tree, 
the graceful waving of the Indian grass, the tall straight stalks of the 
bamboo, the rich flowering aloe, and rhododendron plants each nearly 
two hundred feet in circumference. Sloping downwards on a velvety 
lawn, cool and refreshing to the eye, amidst the glare of the hot sun, | 
are other plants and flowers of gorgeous and flaming hue: the trees, 
so cunningly planted in bygone days, in over-shadowing bend, wave 
and rustle in the breeze, whispering to each other possibly of the 
glories of creation : whilst, beyond all, you may catch sight of a flow- 
ing river; or, most beautiful of all objects in nature—the blue, 
shimmering, ever changing, ever restless, yet ever restful sea. 

An earthly paradise this, but not suited to all the sons of Adam, 
creatures of habit and influence. Whilst one will languish for the 
perpetual heat of an Indian summer, another sighs for the winter 
breezes of a Caucasus or a Chimborazo. Man never is, but always 
to be blest: as true a ‘saying as it is wide-spread. Thus these exqui- 
site spots, a very balm of Gilead to some, carry a sting to others. 
Day by day as you revel in the gorgeous scene, you feel a something 
mysteriously going out of you. A month passes, and you are not 
the man you were. The relaxing air is doing its work upon one who, 
perhaps, once breathed the atmosphere of a frozen sea. Your 
energies are diminishing ; evaporating as subtly and silently as the 
scent leaves a distilled perfume. Doctors will tell you that after a 
time you grow accustomed to all this ; the body eventually returns to 
its normal condition, Nonevero. And why, otherwise, should the 
men of the North, as a rule, be stronger, physically and mentally, 
than those of the South ? You rise early in the South: you plunge in 
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the transparent sea, whose waters are so rainbow-tinted that a dip in 
their cool shallows becomes a greater luxury than the scented vapours 
of an eastern harem. But all is useless, and but puts off the evil 
day when the lovely but enervating influences must yield to those of 
a more northern, more bracing, more manly temperature : rougher it 
may be, less alluring and enslaving doubtless, but mentally and 
morally more invigorating. 

There is the reverse of the picture. A short drive from these 
beauties will land you in the mining districts, where man’s inventions 
have spoilt all that was once lovely in nature. They are noisy and 
active with men and women: working about ground or passing a 
large portion of their lives in semi-darkness and danger below it. 
Exposed to the heat of furnaces so fierce and fiery that insensibly the 
mind recals the history of Nebuchadnezzar and the golden image: 
or superintending the crushing, sifting, washing, and various processes 
by which the precious ore is turned into a veritable image of gold— 
for some: for others, alas, it has proved but an image of clay. 

None of the dirt and blackness here of the coal districts of counties 
further north. The red earth, on the contrary, gives the landscape a 
warm and cheerful tinge, that a very little redeems its barren aspect 
—though its cheerfulness is almost as dismal and out of place as the 
smiles of a mute on guard. It follows that the miners, too, are red 
and not black. ‘The effect they create is only the more weird and 
startling. The blackness of the coal-miner conceals his pallor and 
any little eccentricities of form or symmetry of feature wherewith 
nature may have endowed him. The red tinge of the Cornishman, 
but seems to render yet more conspicuous the pale, cadaverous hue 
of his countenance: from out which a pair of eyes shine forth with 
dull or brilliant lustre in a melancholy stare that at once appeals to 
your compassion. Watch them in groups, waiting for the hour to 
strike that sets the man-engine to work, and takes them down, one by 
one, to their daily tombs, and you will pity many a pale face as it 
disappears with a piece of candle grotesquely stuck in a lump of clay 
in the cap that covers the matted head. At the dinner or tea hour, 
they return to earth one by one, up the ladder that took them down 
a few hours ago. 

Other spots of Cornwall again are silent for ever: a deathlike 
silence that makes itself felt. Shafts have been sunk here, and money 
too, only to bring forth ruin to some, disappointment to many. The 
pits are tenanted with the ghosts of departed hopes, and the atmos- 
phere they breathe is made up of the sighs and lamentations that 
followed them. Here it is that the image that should have been 
gold has proved itself nothing but clay. The silence of these districts 
is eloquent. The tall chimneys are monuments of man’s ingenuity, . 
but also of the vanity and uncertainty of many a worldly scheme. 

Not, however, with these, have we any concern to-day. Happily 
we turn our backs upon the mining districts, and the lessons they 
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possibly suggest. Attractive as the regions may be to lucky owners 
and shareholders, whose hands have held only trump cards, they 
possess small interest (in every sense of the word) for the greater 
portion of mankind. 

I was staying in Cornwall with my friend Z., one of the most 
favoured of mortals: who might have been another Johnson to a yet 
unborn world, had there been at hand a second Boswell to treasure 
up his powers of conversation, his wonderful flow of wit and wisdom, 
and hand them down to posterity. It was proposed between us one 
bright day, and carried unanimously (there were but two to vote, and 
we returned each other) that we should take a drive through the 
north coast of Cornwall and part of Devonshire. At once we pro- 
ceeded to mature our plans: deciding to drive the whole way from 
Falmouth ; take the horses each day a stage of twenty miles or so ; 
and thus gradually make progress through the counties. 

But on consideration this first arrangement was met by difficulties. 
Z. wished to be back by a certain date to fulfil sundry engagements ; 
for, like all great men, he is in constant request. To drive the whole 
way from Falmouth would take up more than our allotted fortnight, 
and a portion of our route must be abandoned. This was not to be 
thought of if by any means it could be avoided. Then the horses 
might possibly knock up, and in that case where should we be? 
Again, the coachman might often be at fault as to the right road to 
take, or the best road when there was a choice of two: an alternative 
that would inevitably cause the lot to fall to the wrong one. It is 
troublesome, too, to pore over a map every time you come to a spot 
where four roads meet. The carriage halts, and as a mysterious 
shiver creeps through your veins you bethink yourself of bygone days 
and customs, and wonder what unhappy being was buried there at 
dead of night, with a torch to render more hideous the ghastly pre- 
parations, and more conspicuous the absence of Christian rites. How 
often at these cross roads the sign-post that should be there is illegible 
or altogether missing, let those testify who have had occasion to refer 
to them. For my own part I put little faith in sign-posts, and never 
felt the slightest regard for any save one, and that for its Irish 
humour. It ran as follows :—‘ This road to Marcastle. Those who 
cannot read to apply at the blacksmith’s forge over the way.” 

But this sign-post was not in Cornwall, dear reader, whither let us 
return. 

We decided to abandon our first intention of driving at once from 
our starting-point... .Time would be gained, and more seen, by taking 
train in one or two instances: and in all others posting the various 
stages that might constitute our day’s journey. And the comfort, 
independence, ' freedom from risk, and additional ground we went 
over, fully atoned for the increased expenditure. 

At the last moment, our friend A. agreed to accompany us. Being 

-a member of the gentler sex and:one of the sunniest of her kind— 
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the fairer portion of Creation—our happiness was now complete. A., 
also, delighted to sit at the feet of Zour modern Gamaliel—and 
listen to the wise saws and modern instances, the sage aphorisms, the 
wit and wisdom, fun and humour, gravity and gaiety, that chased each 
other in moods like the lights and shades of a broken sky, and fell 
from his lips in brilliant flashes, turning miles into acres and days 
into hours. 

We started one Monday morning. Our final destination that first 
day was to be Boscastle, whose wonders we had never seen. The 
weather favoured us to begin with: an all-important consideration. 
Our first stage was Bodmin, a distance of some forty miles, to be done 
by train. It led us through a very different district from the mining 
territories of Redruth and its neighbourhood: now’ taking us over a 
lofty viaduct that dwarfed trees, houses, and churches; now down 
into a valley, rich with verdure, and smiling banks, and laughing 
streams ; now past the important town of Truro, daily gaining in the 
starched atmosphere that generally accompanies the ecclesiastical dig- 
nity of a cathedral town ; and now beyond the once picturesque St. 
Austell, that rests (one can hardly say reposes) on a hill-side to the 
right, and is chiefly remarkable for its fine church, and for once hav- 
ing been captured by King Charles I. of royal and unhappy memory. 

At Bodmin station we left the train for the coach that was to take 
us to Bodmin town, a distance of between three and four miles. The 
change was for the better. What can be more exhilarating, more 
bracing to the nerves, than dashing at the speed of four horses up hill 
and down dale, through fine scenery, on the sunniest of days? Few 
enjoyments in this lower world. The drive between the station and 
the town is one of the prettiest in Cornwall. On the one side, high 
banks crowned with hedges; on the other, to ‘the right, richly 
wooded slopes terminating in a valley, exhibiting every shade of green, 
to-day intermixed with the tints of approaching autumn. ~ These 
richly wooded banks are also the special feature of the Fal, lying 
between Falmouth and Truro ; an unbroken carpet of waving leaves 
on either side, far as the winding river will carry the eye, whilst each 
bend opens up a continuance of this surprising wealth, broken here 
and there to give view tosome country house that adds life and variety 
to the charming scene. On the road to Bodmin, however, the hedges 
and the wooded slopes gave place to a more level country and open 
road: until, when one had just begun to get into the spirit of the 
drive, the coach dashed into the primitive little town. 

At Bodmin we stayed only long enough for the good people of the 
inn to get ready a carriage and horses, for which we exchanged the 
more dashing coach and four. There is little to see in the town, 
which is chiefly interesting from its associations with the past. The 
parish church is said to be the largest in Cornwall. As we left the 
town we were struck with the immense size of the County Lunatic 
Asylum, and if itis always full—as we were told— it is a consolation 
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to think that in Cornwall, at any rate, there can be few lunatics at 
large. 

The distance from Bodmin to Boscastle is twenty miles. It is 
curious that every noted place in this part of the country seems to be 
twenty miles distant, one from the other: so that each day’s journey 
became to us a twenty-mile stage. The road to-day lay through a 
country flat and uninteresting. Not one feature worthy of remark 
was passed on the journey. The landscape was bare of trees, and 
looked sufficiently bleak and barren in consequence. Here and there 
the country opened up in great extent, showing a distant village with 





THE OLD MILL, BOSCASTLE. 


its accompanying church spire or tower. Nevertheless, the drive, as 
we went rapidly through the air, was enjoyable ; whilst Z. by his wit 
and humour, made up for the deficiencies of the landscape. 

At length we approached Boscastle, and began the wonderful de- 
scent that leads to the village and the inn. Here the scene was en- 
tirely changed. In the hollow, shielded from bleak winds, trees and 
plants grew in wild beauty. Few things in England will compare 
with this descent, the more startling from the violent contrast it 
presents to the flat, dull road lately traversed. It is full of pic- 
turesqueness: un-English in its aspect, and reminding one rather 
of some portion of a German or Tyrolese pass. It is romantic in the 
extreme. Winding round the road, which is almost precipitous, your 
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excitement gathers, if you are susceptible to these influences, whilst 
you take in all the surrounding points ; note the picturesque cottages 
dotted about in charming irregularity on the slopes ; and listen to the 
sounds of village life mingling with the noise of a running stream and 
the splash of a water-wheel: and, on a rough day, the roar of the sea 
beyond. Years ago this must have been one of the most secluded 
spots in the world, leading from nowhere and to nowhere: but now, 
though still primitive, it has lost the charm of seclusion. 

The carriage continued its downward road, steep and rapid, em- 
bowered in trees and verdure growing on the precipitous slopes, and 
terminating in a narrow ravine or defile. Here we reached the 
bottom and the inn together. We had travelled that day between 


























BOSCASTLE HARBOUR. 


sixty and seventy miles, and the sensation of enjoyment in going down. 
this remarkable approach would have well repaid a journey of double 
the length. 

At Boscastle we found one of the best and most comfortable inns 
in Cornwall. Quiet, well managed, clean and neat to perfection, and 
moderate in its charges. An excellent sitting-room was given to us, 
and if the bedrooms were small, they were perhaps the more enjoy- 
able on that account. Mine looked on to an old water-mill; and in 
the dead of night, when the moon shone down upon the silent world, 
broken only by the noise of the running stream, the scene was one 
that might well banish slumber. 

Having satisfactorily settled our foothold in the inn, we issued 
forth to reconnoitre and inspect the land. The scene in this cleft 
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or ravine was wild and beautiful. Before us was the picturesque old 
water-mill, its creaking wheel turned by the stream that came dashing 
down the valley on its way to the sea. Beyond, were the rocky 
heights that shut out the sea from view. To the left the narrow cleft 
gradually widened until it gave room for the small, quaint, miniature 
harbour, cunningly constructed to break the force of the waves, and 
capable of holding a very few vessels. 

On our way to the top of the cliffs, overlooking the sea, we passed 
a few cottages on the right, where visitors may obtain lodgings during 
the summer months, if willing to put up with scanty accommodation 
for the sake of the wild surrounding scenery. A gradual but toler- 
ably rough ascent led us to the summit of the rocks overhanging the 
sea. Here indeed the wide extent of ocean suddenly burst upon us, 
and the magnificent outline of rocky coast. To the left was Willa- 
park Point, crowned by a low tower and separated from us by the 
entrance to the harbour. The sea was bathed in the glow of sunset, 
and in the distance Lundy Island, with its blue surface, reposed in a 
golden haze, looking as calm and quiet as if it had been a thousand 
leagues from the rest of the world. 

There was something unusually striking and impressive in pass- 
ing suddenly from the confined and picturesque ravine to the full 
sweep of ocean in all its unlimited extent. We sat long, noting every 
shade of change in sky and water: gleams of light and colour rapid 
in their movements as the fitful flashings of a northern light, and 
as beautiful: until twilight began to fall and we bethought ourselves 
of rough stones, and holes in the rocks, that lay in our downward 
path, and were snares and pitfalls to at least one of our party. Be- 
sides all this “feast of reason and flow of squl,” represented by the 
beauties of nature, another feast had to be encountered, less zesthetical 
in its properties, perhaps, but not the less necessary on that account. 
To this, as to many other duties in life, delay was dangerous. Con- 
sulting our watches, we hastened our steps with the fear of the 
hotel cook before our eyes—who was probably a feminine cordon 
bleu, and only the more to be dreaded: whilst stumblings and 
little jumps from one point to another, that made Z. as frisky as 
a young gazelle, though perhaps not quite so graceful, and narrow 
escapes from rolling-stones, that threatened to bring our mortal 
career to an abrupt and tragic ending, landed us at last at the 
inn door, in a state of breathless thanksgiving and fervent congratu- 
lations. 

The next morning we started with all the dignity of an open landau 
and a pair of fine horses, for Crackington Cove, and Tintagel Castle, 
intending to visit the Delabole slate quarries by the way. Our road 
lay upwards through the fine descent of last night, and, this passed, 
so also was the most romantic portion of the scenery. From the 
High Cliff we obtained a magnificent view of the Bristol Channel, and 
of a few ships gliding by in the distance in full sail. Here, in spite 
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of the grandeur of the view, we did not linger, but continued our way 
to Crackington. 

The road lay with the sea to our left hand, and though the outline of 
coast was not always visible, the drive was sufficiently picturesque to 
be interesting: and even grand so far as the sea was concerned. At 
Crackington Cove it was really a magnificent and exhilarating sight. 
The tide was coming in, and every advancing wave rushed with 
tremendous force, in rich white foam, over a flat bed of slatey rock : 
dashing the spray around, and hissing and seething with a loud, wild 
sound. Then the foaming water receded rapidly, leaving the rocky 
bed uncovered for many yards, until the next advancing wave once 
more came rushing and rolling up between the wide aperture in the 
cliffs. It was one of the grandest sights possible, and we found it 
difficult to move away from it. But other things had to be done 
that day, and we continued our journey to the quarries of Delabole : 
the sea now to our right hand. 

No one who finds himself in this neighbourhood should omit visit- 
ing the quarries. They are a grand and surprising sight from their 
very magnitude and extent. The excavations are of immense depth 
and breadth: so deep indeed that the men working at the bottom were 
almost difficult to distinguish. Others at work on the sides, seemed 
to hang on like flies, for the ledges on which they stood were too 
narrow to be seen. Small waggons or trucks are let down upon rails, 
and are drawn up in like manner by machinery: the former gaining 
great speed before they reach the bottom. They convey the slate to 
the surface, and the men to and fro. 

One of the men, who took me over a portion of the works—Z,. and 
A. preferred to seat themselves in dignified elevation on a mound, 
and survey it all at a respectful distance ; even then affecting vertigo 
as they looked downwards—implored me to travel to the bottom in 
one of these trucks and upwards in like manner, ‘‘for the sake of the 
sensation.” But I knew that Z. and A. with all their goodnature 
and patience, which was never equalled by anything but Balaam’s 
mule, would be tired of their dignified elevation : whilst their horses 
might give up waiting altogether and continue their way to Tintagel 
on their own account. The “sensation” was therefore deferred to 
a more favourable opportunity. The quarries are many hundred 
feet in depth, as was evident enough; are said to produce the best 
slates in the kingdom, and are of very great antiquity. They give 
occupation to several hundred men. Now and then, by accident or 
carelessness, needs must that a life is lost: but the wholesale de- 
struction that sometimes takes place in a coal mine is here absent. 

This is one of the pleasant features of the quarry, making it far 
more agreeable than a visit to a coal mine: it is all free, open, and 
light. Indeed, after visiting various mines in different parts of Eng- 
land, I have come to the conclusion that going down a mine for 
pleasure is a great mistake. The pleasure is imaginary: the feeling 
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of suffocation, the groping about in dirt, water, and mud, the relief 
of a return to earth and fresh air: all this is real: whilst the whole 
thing is accompanied by a certain amount of danger, for which no 
adequate instruction, gratification or compensation has been gained. 
Some years ago I went down a salt mine in Austria. 1 remem- 
bered reading a fairy tale in those happy days of childhood, which 
come but once in a lifetime, about a salt mine, where passages and 
floors were white as snow, and pillars and arches and vaulted roofs 
extended for miles all glistening and sparkling like diamonds. I ex- 
pected to find all this, but, in place, beheld blackness and darkness, 
and oppressive solitude : a slide down an inclined plane, so prolonged 
that I expected to land in an inferno more horrible than Dante’s; a 























BUDE. 


damp, hurried, briny atmosphere suggestive ot buried centuries and 
cities—Herculaneum and Pompeii at their worst—but of nothing pre- 
sent or earthly. I know not if all the salt mines resemble this one, which 
lies on the road, or rather very far under the road between Salzburg 
and Berchtesgaden. But with such glorious scenery as these places 
afford above ground, it is a wonder how anyone can be found to 
dive into the bowels of the earth in search of fresh distractions. Dis- 
tractions indeed. 

We continued our way to Tintagel, The drive, without possessing 
any very remarkable feature, was pleasant to a degree: now passing 
through roads bordered with hedges, now turning into a more open 
country, and now catching a view of the calm blue sea and the rocky 
coast. At Tintagel we put up at the inn, which appeared a place 
in which one might be very comfortable for more than a few hours. 
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Luncheon ordered, A. and I sallied forth in search of the Castle. Z., 
never a very good hand at climbing—we once got him up to the 
Rocking Stone on the south coast, and he would be rocking there 
still if we had not used arbitrary measures—preferred to see the Castle 
with his ears rather than his eyes. We left him, therefore, the 
picture of contented resignation, luxuriously ensconced in the 
cushions of an easy chair. On our return he was looking very wise 
and solemn over a pocket edition of Paley’s ‘‘ Evidences” or the 
Hebrew Testament—I forget which. But upon glancing over his 
shoulder I perceived the book was upside down: an “ evidence ” 
that Z. had certainly been napping. 

But to proceed to the Castle, or we shall never get there. It was 











CLOVELLY. 


a comparatively short but very rough walk from the inn. The key 
was obtained at a cottage about half way down, the roof of which was 
almost level with the road. We soon reached the commencement ot 
the ascent of the ruins. It was indeed a rough bit of climbing. In 
some parts rude steps were cut out of the rock, other steep paths 
threatened a loss of balance and a fall down jagged precipices. 
At length we reached the door, whose open sesame we had obtained 
at the cottage, passed through, and gained the summit. Great 
was the reward. The ruins perched on the top of this high rock 
were picturesque, but of gloomy and solitary aspect, their dark 
walls bare of all moss and lichen, for which they are no doubt 
too exposed. There was a great charm about the ruins; so 
difficult of access, so far from any habitation, in their proud se- 
clusion seeming to command the sea that stretches on either side. 
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The outline of rocky coast is magnificent, and the huge detached 
rocks rising out of the water, added to the boldness, variety, and 
imposing grandeur of the scene. Against these the swell of the 
Atlantic broke in rich white foam. A portion of the castle is 
detached from the main building, and stands on a separate piece of 
rock, a deep chasm dividing what once was evidently connected, 
probably by a drawbridge. The castle is of such ancient date that 
its origin is unknown. Tradition says that it was once inhabited by 
King Arthur of the Round Table. Certainly the noble monarch 
could scarce have found a nobler habitation. As the rich breezes 
blew around, so invigorating after the soft air of the valley, it was 
possible to imagine that in days gone by they had inspired Arthur to 
many of the noble and chivalrous deeds attributed to him by history 
or romance. 

But we could not linger too long, and reluctantly turned earthwards 
—this was something above earth. The descent proved more 
difficult than the ascent; possessed more danger and therefore 
gave rise to more fun. A slip from A. of just an inch and a half, 
followed by a piercing scream, and a positive assertion that she was 
about to pzecipitate headlong into the seething gulf. No such terrible 
calamity occurring, we found ourselves in due time back at the inn ; 
ready for lunch, which, spread on a snow-white cloth, awaited our 
pleasure. Z., as I have remarked, was looking wise over Paley turned 
upside down. But on our entrance Paley was banished: and, with 
every desire to be respectful to a book all men must value, Z., upon 
the disappearance of the volume, at once proceeded to treat us to his 
usual flow of wit, that, if not more convincing than arguments, was 
certainly more entertaining. 

On our way back to Boscastle we halted to enable us to visit the 
waterfall at St. Nighton’s Keive. Z., as usual, remained in the carriage. 
It was a long and troublesome walk. Past a woodman’s cottage, across 
,,the narrowest of planks spanning a stream, through brake and briar, 
and over rough paths, marshy pitfalls, and difficult stiles: difficult at 
least to A: whocould not see—and of course could not be: told— 
that it afforded her an opportunity of exhibiting the prettiest of feet 
and ankles. When we returned to Z. we thought he had had the 
best of it. The walk had afforded us no better view, no greater 
gratification than we continually received as we drove along the road, 
without the trouble of exertion. But, looking back upon that day 
when our drive through Cornwall was a thing of the past, we all felt 
and agreed that it had been one of the pleasantest of all our ex- 
periences. 

The next day, bearing in mind that we had a certain amount of 
work before us to be done in a given time, we reluctantly left some of 
the beauties of Boscastle unexplored, and entered upon our next 
stage—Bude. Our Gaius himself took the reins, and informed us 
that he trusted that pair of horses to no hands but his own. They 
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certainly did credit to his masterly driving. Like his inn, and every 
thing about it, they were in excellent condition. Once more in point 
of landscape beauty there is little to record. The walk along the 
coast between Boscastle and Bude, is much finer than the drive 
through the country. In that walk you may revel as much as you 
please in all the fine headlands and points that open out to your 
delighted gaze. But in the drive we obtained only occasional 
glimpses of the sea and the coast, so far tantalizing that, like Oliver, 
we cried for more. At length we reached Bude: and in Bude, so 
much quoted, so often praised, we were disappointed. The coast in 
the immediate neighbourhood was flat, shelving down to the sands 
that, though white, were soft and difficult to walk upon. We saw so 
little to detain us that we should have continued our journey on to 
Clovelly ; but, on returning to the inn we were told that no carriage 
could be procured until the next morning. Thus check-mated, we 
made the best of it, and reconciled ourselves to a night in Bude. It 
was perhaps as well. A drive of twenty miles is sufficient for one 
day’s comfortable enjoyment. Before the second twenty are ended, 
you are cramped and weary, the drive has ceased to be exhilarating 
and a pleasure. Nor do you take up “the turead” of your journey 
the next day or the following with as much zest as heretofore. 

Though our stay in Bude was prolonged beyond our desire, we 
failed to discover any new or special point of beauty to carry away 
with us as a pleasant reminiscence. True, we did not wander: far 
from the haven. The air seemed particularly soft and relaxing. It 
was a tame, essentially calm and placid spot ; full of rest and repose 
in its quietness, and, as it seemed, little frequented. The coast, 
shelving down to the beach, was tame also. Even the sea, in its blue 
extent, unbroken by a wave or ripple this afternoon, seemed to catch 
the prevailing spirit. It was difficult to fancy that it ever roared in. 
anger, or surged in restless beating. True, the grass was of an emerald 
green, and the sands were of dazzling whiteness, and so we came to. 
the conclusion that the most characteristic feature of Bude was that of 
contrast. Not rich and violent, as in wild spots where you get an 
accumulation of light and shade, and intensely rarified atmosphere, 
hills and valleys falling in abrupt outlines, or long-drawn undulations, 
now of the deepest purple and now the most vivid green. It was. 
something much milder than all this: and Bude might be dis- 
tinguished as a guze¢ contrast. After all, a recommendation not to 
be lightly esteemed in these days. 

We left early the next morning for Clovelly. The drive was more 
picturesque and diversified than that of yesterday. As we advanced, 
the beauties of Devonshire gradually expanded. The difference 
between the two counties quickly made itself felt. Greater luxuriance 
of verdure; wayside hedges full and abundant; hills and slopes 
richly wooded. This became more apparent as we neared Clovelly. 

At length an avenue or grove of trees, a somewhat rapid descent, 
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and the carriage came to a standstill: simply because the road 
became too steep and narrow to admit of a conveyance. 

“ But,” said Z. in alarm, who would never walk a step if he could 
avoid it, ‘‘ where’s the village ? not a house, not a creature to be seen. 
You were to take us to Clovelly, and you land us in the midst of 
a wood.” 














CLOVELLY. 


Nevertheless we alighted. Ina few minutes, down a steep and 
winding path, heights of rich verdure above and around, the sea before 
and below us, we had reached the small, primitive New Inn that gives 
shelter to those who visit what has been called the most beautiful and 
romantic village in England: and is beyond all doubt one of the 
most curidus and remarkable. 


(To be continued. ) 
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DREAMLAND. A LAST SKETCH. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 


HERE is an old, a very old and beautiful simile which we 
are all familiar with. I do not suppose anyone knows 
who first ventured upon it, or to which specia! poet or philosopher 
it belongs. In truth, it is so trite that neither dead nor living 
would care to claim it. I confess I like it, as I like many old- 
fashioned things. It is simply this: life is a mountain up which 
the traveller must climb. The path is rugged and sharp, but the 
summit must be reached. In youth we go up hill, ardent, joyous, 
and imagining a wonderful world beyond that steep peak in the 
blue sky. As we reach it, panting and rather worn with the journey, 
our ardour flags, and so does hope. We begin to suspect that 
down hill may be like up hill, worse perhaps and without the 
enchantment of desire to lure us on. When we stand on the top- 
most crag we plant our flag and cry hurrah! But are we so 
glad, so very glad, afterall? Idoubtit. There are sharp winds up 
there ; snow hides in the clefts ; it is evening, too, grey evening, lone 
and chill; the darkness deepens around us as we go down, and at the 
foot of the mountain black night lies in wait for us. Some divine 
heavenly stars pierce that gloom, and we know that a pure morning 
and a glorious day lie beyond it, but we also know that to reach 
these we must pass through the night, and I have found no heart, 
howsoever brave, whom that thought did not appal! 

Very few people say so, however. It is amazing how limited is 
the number of men and women who fear death, A week ago I 
was in a village by the seaside. Cholera suddenly appeared amongst 
us, and monster like, devoured a few victims. Everyone packed 
up and fled, some in the grey morning, some in the night, but no 
one acknowledged fear; business, the weather, &c., &c., summoned 
them all away, and cholera had nothing to do with their departure. 
Be it so. I confess I felt extremely uneasy, and thovgh I took my 
three days to pack—I am a methodical old maid, and cannot do with 
less—I, too, Jett, only I never denied my real motive for doing so; 
to that bravery, such as it is, I lay claim. But to return to my simile 

For the last few years I have been on the top of the mountain : 
that is to say, I know exactly the down-hill road which lies before 
me, and take no delight in the prospect. Far pleasanter do I find 
it to look back upon the road which brovgbt me up here. How 
calm, how sunny were tiie early hours of that Jong ascent. No 
wonder that in aJl autobiography so large a space is given to chi!d- 
hood. Its few years generally fill pages, wieicas lines are often 
made to comprise the events of later life. ‘The writer who has 
lingered over the loss of a tame bird, and if you are at all tender- 
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hearted, made you shed foolish tears thereby, tells you in a breath 
that he married a charming girl, lost her at the end of seven years, 
and took a second wife when he was out of’ mourning. I believe 
that is one of the reasons why I shun reading all such productions 
unless they relate to great public events, dramas of history, and so 
forth. They sadden me dreadfully ; I like novels a great deal better. 

My first were fairy tales, of course. The very spot where I read 
them is delightful to remember. My parents were poor, or thought 
themselves so, and accordingly carried their poverty to the Continent, 
as was the fashion of those remote times. They took up their abode 
in a quaint little French town, half town, half village, which lay 
hidden in a nook of the Norman coast, and there spent years, always 
talking of a going home which came not. My father was a great 
sportsman, and game was abundant in our neighbourhood. My 
dear mother hated change, and I believe liked dating her letters from 
the Chateau de Gravilles; so, what with game, cheapness, and a 
little innocent vanity, we made ourselves a new home and were for- 
gotten in the old one. 

Gravilles was a dear old place. It had one long sunny street 
with stone houses, all unlike each other, but all deliciously uncom- 
fortable. I thought them mansions in those days, and the rickety 
old chateau we lived in, with its dingy rooms, its court, its garden 
and orchard was a palace in my eyes. In one of its upper rooms on 
a sunny May morning, with birds singing in the garden below, and 
the green boughs of a young poplar quivering close to the open win- 
dow, I read my first fairy tale. Blessed be the day, the spot, and 
the hour. The story was ‘‘The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood,” 
poetry, love, and romance all in one. Well, I maintain it without 
fear, there is nothing like fairy tales. They are just enough like 
life to attract, for they deal with men and women, and they are too 
unlike it not to charm for ever. Here are no oppressed innocents 
sinking hopelessly under the weight of their sorrows ; no triumphant 
wrongdoers for whom retribution shall be put off till the next world. 
We can take up a fairy tale in most delightful security concerning 
its ending, and perhaps its great attraction is that it never dis- 
appoints or deceives us. The brutal giant is always conquered, 
the malicious fairy is always defeated, the innocent beauty is always 
delivered, and the brave knight or chivalrous young prince is ever 
blest in love and war. 

How far it may be wise to present such views of life to little 
men and women I cannot say. I am an old maid, and know 
nothing about children, or rather about education; but I do not 
mind confessing that I fell desperately in love with the prince who 
woke the sleeping beauty. I daresay I should have identified 
myself with that persecuted young princess if I could at all have 
fancied myself sleeping for so many summers and winters, but that 
was out of the question, I was a lively, wakeful child, and that 
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long nap was a little too much for me. Besides, I was fair-haired 
and fickle, and soon forgot the prince for another, the lover of 
Cinderella. ‘These princes are ail so much alike, all so young, 
so handsome, so chivalrous, and so faithful, that it really is not 
easy, especially for a young inexperienced person, to know one 
from the other. I confess their identity bewildered me, and I am 
afraid to add that I was in love with them all. 

My brother John liked the princesses, but was not a bit more 
faithful to them than I was to the princes. Each had her turn, 
however, till Cinderella came and ruled them all with her little 
glass slipper. Dear John! He reminded me of that time in his 
last letter: the letter he wrote to me the night before his ship 
was lost on the Irish coast. Oh! how strange and dreary it was 
to read, “Do you remember Cinderella?” and to know that the 
young hand which had traced these words was lying cold and 
nerveless fathoms deep in the pitiless sea. 

My father never recovered the blow, and from that day forth 
my dear, gentle mother became fretful and irritable. I was seven- 
teen then, and was left to myself and to my grief. The grief I 
survived, but my own companionship left some deep traces in my life. 

I had entered Fairyland in childhood, and I am not at all cer- 
tain that this pleasant country is the right place for youths; but 
very sure am I that Dreamland, which had my next visit, is the last 
spot I would take my daughter to, if I had one, which, being an old 
maid, is not the case, you see. But the worst of Dreamland is that 
no one takes you to it. You go to it of your own accord, and its 
boundaries are so fine that they are crossed before you know anything 
about it. Some people have never visited that country, they say, but 
that I deny. To think of the future is to go to Dreamland straight. 

Well, few people can lead long lives, I suppose, and not look 
back to the past and read there with some wonder how they 
imagined that their future which has since become another past. 
These two are so unlike, you see: the imagination and the fulfil- 
ment. The sorrows are never those we dreaded; no more than the 
blessings are those we longed and prayed for. For my part I very 
well remember the time when twenty-five was to be the vanishing 
point of my little perspective of a life. Beyond these remote years 
I did not go. This goal was to be my resting place. Between that 
and the eighteen of my dreaming I placed events, adventures, sorrows 
and joys more than I could number. These seven years were a 
long gallery with niches on either side, and every niche had its story. 
There was the niche of love, of course, and the niche of vainglory, 
and the niche of sacrifice and that of sorrow; and in the last of all 
I saw myself sitting, a calm worn woman of twenty-five, looking at 
life with folded hands and pitying eyes, and a heart set on the better 
world and the better part. After reaching this bourne I was to enter 
a sort of spiritual monastery. I accordingly closed its gates upon 
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myself, and did not even seek to imagine what kind of a life I might 
lead behind them, I doubt if youth ever really conceives age. To 
me I know that wrinkles and silver hair were dimly remote: I could 
not go beyond twenty-five. 

Now, of course, all this seems very absurd, and yet there was but 
one folly in it: I was in too great a hurry. My conception of a 
life was a pretty true one; but I mistook the proportions in which 
all these things were to come to pass. Most of the niches I had 
filled up remained vacant, or very nearly so, but other niches un- 
suspected by poor me appeared as I went on my journey. The 
niche of love was inexorably closed, and that of money cares most 
- unexpectedly opened. Some other mistakes I found that I had 
committed. For instance, twenty-five, instead of a resting place, 
proved the threshold of a life. I was never more restless than at 
that time, which I had fancied so serene and socalm. Indeed, 
finding that I had been all wrong, and that this was not the goal of 
life, I gently pushed it back to thirty, and built another gallery 
more sober and with fewer niches in it than the first. And were 
they filled ?—-never. Troubles which I had not conceived came 
and took hold of me. My dreams, not very rosy ones, however, 
melted one by one before the chill breath of life. And thirty found 
me contented enough, and happy enough too; but oh! how unlike 
the woman of twenty-five whom the girl of eighteen had imagined. 

What that woman is now matters very little. I have ceased 
to look forward, and I take life as a sort of daily bread; but 
sometimes I cannot help sighing when I look back and think of 
my shorteomings. For you see I was young, and I worshipped 
heroism and goodness in those days; and being a vain and silly 
creature, as most girls are, I made a pretty little image of myself and 
set it up for domestic adoration. I was to be generous, oh! so 
generous. I was to be good, not in a foolish common-place sort of 
way, but after a noble fashion. ThenI was to beheroic. Not that 
I was to do such wonderful things—I had a grain of sense left—but 
great duties, or great sufferings, or great trials were to.come in my 
way, and I was to take and accept them grandly. To go amongst 
the heathen, be tied to a stake and die singing God’s praises with 
the flames rising ‘around me, would have been the very summit of 
my ambition if I could have looked so high; but to be candid, I 
could not—I was afraid of the fire. Some other things, however, I 
felt quite equal to. We all know how Peetus, fearing to die, was 
addressed by his wife, Arria: how she stabbed herself, then handed 
him the knife, and uttered the memorable words, “ Pcetus, it does 
not hut.” Well, that I could have managed very well. I will 
venture to say that it was quite in my way, only we have no tyrants 
now-a-days who compel us to commit suicide. I had also my doubts 
about Peetus. He was weak and pusillanimous, and was it needful 
that I should kill myself in order to set him an example. I only 
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mention this instance to give the standard of my heroism. It was 
equal to death, to a ncble one of course, but not to pain. 

Now if any giggling schoolgir! reads this, § know what she thinks 
of me. I know she thinks she is not and never could be so foolish. 
That may be, child; you live in a wiser age taan was mine, and as 
your age is so you are—a coolheaded young lady who talks slang 
and scorns romance. That may be, child, that may be; but I will 
tell you what you do and what I never did. You build up your 
little castle in the air about Mr. Johnson. He half squeezed your 
hand last night, and forthwith you are arrayed in white, and the 
orange-blossom nods on your brow, and you are spending your honey- 
moon by the lakes. My dear child, better dream of being Arria or 
Joan of Arc herself than this. You see when dreams belong wholly 
to Dreamland they lose half their mischievous power. Of course 
they are very foolish, and a terrible loss of time, but they have this 
great salve—they lead to nothing. The dream which weaves itself 
around reality, in which, with time, reality gets so blended that the 
dreamer cannot well tell which is which, is purely and simply 
pestilential That grain of sense to which I have alluded, and a 
spark of prudence with it, saved me from this. Of course I too had 
my temptations, and sometimes they took the fascinaling aspect of 
Mr. Johnson, and sometimes they did not. But no sooner did my 
careless foot tread on this serpent than I started back amazed and 
frightened. I would have fallen in love with Pcetus himself, though 
he was but a poor thing, rather than indulge in so dangerous a 
pastime. It was all very well to play with fancy in her fair Eden, 
but I knew it would never do to treat these flowery plains as if they 
were this firm stony earth of ours. I knew a dream was a dream, 
so, though Mr. Johnson did squeeze my hand sometimes—and he 
did, whatever you may think—I looked at him with a prudent eye, 
and made no god of that young gentleman; and perhaps that was 
why my niche of love was never filled up, but remained cold and 
vacant. Once indeed—but I shall say naught about that now, it 
having nothing to do with Dreamland. 

I do not mean to add much concerning my sojourn in that country. 
My excursions to it grew fewer as years crept upon me, and have 
now ceased entirely. Sometimes I try to go back to that pleasant 
region, but I cannot. Formerly it was all clear and open: a word, a 
look, a line in a book, a cloud in the sky would take me to it, swift 
as the wing of any bird. Now all that is altered. A thorny forest 
lies between Dreamland and me, and beyond that I know that there 
are heavy iron gates locked and barred—gates which are ever closed 
on faded faces and white locks. There is no help for it; the evil, 
if evil it be, must be borne patieatly; but when the sense of my 
powerlessness presses upon me, when I feel that never again must 
I indulge in folly, but am doomed to wisdom, I think: of dear 
John, who went down with his Dreamland fuil upon him. 
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A TOMB IN A FOREIGN LAND. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “East LYNNE.” 
i. 


AD they been on the parched, arid shores of India, with all 
the force of its burning sun concentrated on their heads, 
the heat could scarcely have been more intense. There was no place 
to turn to for shade; no green spot on which the aching eye could 
rest : the’ glare was unbroken and terrible, as it always is there in the 
brilliant days of summer. The town itself, with its white houses, 
was anything but grateful to the sight, and though the sky was blue, 
to that the eye could not raise itself through the universal glare. 
The sands burnt with heat; the rays of the sun recoiled from the 
white bathing-machines; the sea glittered to the eye only in an 
inferior degree to the white sails of the vessels passing up the 
Channel ; and on the water in the harbour the eye dared not and 
could not rest, for it was like gazing on molten gold, destroying the 
sight it dazzled. 

On the terrace at the Etablissement des Bains, or, as it is often 
styled, the casino, sat a bevy of girls of various lands—for crowds of 
many nations flock in summer to that gay watering-place. They 
were idly gossiping away the mid-day heat, and longing for the cool 
of night, and for the dancing it would bring—that they might make 
themselves hot again. Near to one of the doors opening to the large 
room sat an English girl. Not tall, but stately as the young American 
at her side; dreamy and imaginative as the Italian before her; calm 
and self-possessed as the West Indian, who stood making marks with 
her parasol upon the gravel beneath ; graceful and easy as were the 
French ; and. beautiful, as befitted her birthplace, was this English 
maiden, Listless enough the group all seemed, save the. French, 
who, as usual, were chattering.and gesticulating away. She held a 
newspaper, this English girl, and glanced at its pages from time to 
time. 

“Have you anything interesting there?” inquired one of the 
French girls, 

“No,” was the reply of Miss Chard, raising her eyes from the 
journal, and offering it to the fair questioner. 

* Ah bah! merci to you, mademoiselle, all the same, but I never 
touch a newspaper,” answered the coquettish Gaul. 

‘The Débats /” remarked the haughty West Indian. ‘You are 
fond of politics possibly, Miss Chard; the English mostly are.” 

“ England’s men,” broke in the American lady, “ but not its females, 
I think, Their minds are not formed for grave thought ; their talents 
are not equal to it.” : 

A quiet, proud smile sat on the beautiful lip of the English girl, 
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though politics were as a sealed book to her. One of the French 
hastened to speak. 

“Ma foi! but the English have talents—talents and pride. Though 
in all the social conditions of life—a ball-room, for instance, or a 
morning visit—you might just as well see so many dancing bears.” 

As she spoke, a gentleman stepped out upon the terrace from the 
rooms, and the prevailing listlessness was gone. ~ A tall, slender man 
with one of those beautiful faces often sung of but seldom seen ; 
features exquisitely chiselled and pale almost to a fault. It was 
impossible, when looking on his courtly mien and dignified bearing, 
to mistake him for anything but an English gentleman, and a vain 
consciousness of his own attractions might be read in his sleepy eye. 
Glances of admiration stole towards him, but he seated himself by 
the side of the young English lady: and her eyes were bent upon 
the ground, whilst the crimson flush of love rose to her features. 
His name was Ravensburg. 

‘“‘T have been to your house, Lucy,” he said, in a whisper: “ I 
thought the heat would have kept you at home. Pardon, mademoi- 
selle,” he continued, picking up the handkerchief which one of the 
French girls dropped in passing him. 

The curtseying Gaul, self-possessed from her infancy, with more 
apologies and bows than an Englishwoman would make in a month, 
received, as she expected, the property which the handsome young 
Englishman tendered her, and the conversation became general. _ 

“Who is that?” exclaimed the West Indian, directing their 
attention to a fresh comer, who now appeared upon the scene—a 
young lady seemingly not more than eighteen or nineteen. 

‘“‘ How very beautiful!” exclaimed Mr. Ravensburg. 

*‘ She is too tall: and so very pale!” dissented one of the French 

irls. 
i: But look at her features!” cried the Indian. ‘“ Did you ever 
see such, save in sculpture? and then you have not the colouring.” 

‘Tt is the Baroness de Laca,” observed the American. ‘She is 
a widow.” 

“A widow? Nonsense!” said Mr. Ravensburg. ‘She is a mere 

irl.” 
7" A widow for all that,” continued the young American, decisively. 
‘¢ They marry in Spain when they are little better than infants ; though 
she was chiefly reared in England, her parents having adopted your 
country for their own. They are with her here. We were introduced 
to them last night. She is very rich, and, it is said, very wilful.” 

** And very fascinating,” continued Mr. Ravensburg, eagerly watch- 
ing the graceful figure of the Spaniard as it retired from view. 

“‘Smitten!” laughed the West Indian, a smile of mockery on 
her lip. 

The gentleman laughed in return—a laugh as shallow as her own. 
** Not smitten so easily as you imagine, fair lady.” 
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Lucy Chard raised her eyes, and saw, standing opposite to her 
on the lower terrace, a singular-looking man. His dress might have 
befitted some remote Indian prince, or—a member of that fraternity, 
the “Swell-Mob.” Chains, rings, watchguards, seals, studs and 
diamond-pins shone conspicuously all over him. His looks were of 
that style that issometimes mistaken for beauty. What a complexion 
was his! the lily blending with the carnation-rose ; teeth even, and 
white as ivory—so white and even that a certain doubt might arise 
in the mind of a bystander; his handsome features (the nose alone 
an exception to the adjective, and ¢ha¢ turned up to the skies) were 
ornamented by a profusion of jet-black ringlets, whiskers, and a fierce 
moustache. His figure was about the middle height, portly and 
upright, and his age uncertain. He held in his handa small hunting. 
whip, its handle set in gold, or some metal that looked like it, 
tapping the tip of his highly-varnished boot, and fixing his bold 
eyes with a stare of admiration on Lucy Chard. She rose from her 
seat. 

‘“‘ Francis, I think mamma must be waiting for me.” 

“Do you know that man, Lucy?” he inquired. 

‘‘Not at all,” she replied, a supercilious gesture of the eyelids 
darting involuntarily towards the stranger. Mr. Ravensburg eyed 
him attentively ; but Lucy was waiting, and he drew her hand 
within his arm, lifting his hat to the party they were leaving. 

“‘ How vain the British are!” exclaimed the American girl, gazing 
after Mr. Ravensburg’s receding form; ‘and he exemplifies the 
national failing.” 

*‘ She has the greater vanity, that Miss Chard,” rejoined the West 
Indian, ‘to think she can secure the whole attention of such a man. 
He constant to one, indeed !” 

“That Spanish girl can hear all we are saying. What brings her 


so near ?” 
‘‘ She drew up when they left ; as if she would watch the departure 


of Mr. Ravensburg.” 

The carriage of Mrs Chard waited round at the outer entrance, and 
that lady, having scanned all the newspapers she cared to see, passed 
towards it, followed by Lucy and Mr. Ravensburg; when there, 
almost close to them, stood the bedizened stranger. 

“Do you see that fellow?” inquired Ravensburg, directing Mrs. 
Chard’s attention to the imposing-looking man in question, as he 
placed Lucy in the carriage by her side. 

“ Goodness me!” exclaimed Mrs. Chard, who would never have 
become a reader of ‘character had she studied Lavater for a lifetime, 
and whose taste was peculiar, “what a magnificent man! He must 
be somebody of consequence.” 

‘“‘He puzzles me,” added Ravensburg, checking the smile that 
would have risen to his lips at the words. ‘‘ His face seems familiar 
to me, yet I cannot call to mind where or when I saw it.” 
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The chafed horses, driven into restiveness by the heat and the 
insects, would wait no longer, but sprang away, fretting and foaming ; 
and when Lucy looked from the carriage after Francis Ravensburg, 
she again encountered the unhallowed gaze of the stranger. 

The day went on to its close. The extreme heat had passed away 
with the daylight. The Casino rooms were lighted up to receive the 
crowds pouring into them, and the strains of the music might be al- 
ready heard. One apartment, a small, square room, had but few 
people in it, perhaps a dozen. Jt was the room appropriated to 
gambling. Under the plea of innocent amusement, “ merely a hand 
at cards to while away an evening hour,” play, to an excess, was 
permitted and carried on, in the year (many years ago now) and at 
the place of which this story treats. Immense sums were lost and 
won nightly, and several English ladies of good family were so 
infatuated, so far forgot the retiring manners befitting an English 
gentlewoman, as to take part in the diversion. 

At one of the small tables sat Mrs. Chard. Her opponent was 
Colonel Darcy, and they were playing écarté. Several bettors stood 
around, Colonel Darcy was losing, as he had been ever since he 
sat down; but Mrs. Chard was this night in. luck. The lady had 
marked four ; the colonel, none. 

“‘T propose,” said the latter, taking up a fresh hand. 

‘* Play,” replied Mrs. Chard. And he played the knave of diamonds. 

‘King and game!” said the lady, throwing down the king of 
trumps. 

The colonel rose and moved away, observing that the cards were 
against him, 

“Will you permit me the honour of playing a game with you, 
madam?” inquired a very imposing voice, all mouth and consequence, 
at Mrs. Chard’s elbow. And, looking up, she beheld the “ magnifi- 
cent” stranger who had stood near her carriage in the morning. 

‘“* My name is Carew, madam,” began the stranger, seating himself 
in the vacated chair. ‘My friend, Major’—Mrs. Chard did not 
catch the name—“ promised to introduce me to you to-night, but 
he is not yet here. Captain Carew.” 

“‘ Major who ?” demanded Mrs. Chard, somewhat taken aback by 
the showy stranger’s unceremonious manner. . 

“Terrible weather, is it not?” remarked Captain Carew, appar-- 
ently not hearing Mrs. Chard’s question. “I left London on my 
way to Italy, to join my friend, Lord Seymour, but this exaggerated 
heat has caused a halt in my journey. I cut to you, madam,” he 
concluded, laying down five napoleons. 

“Sir,” said Mrs. Chard, “ those stakes are higher than I play for.” 

“Fear not, madam: my life on it, you win. Iam but an indif- 
ferent player, an almost invariable loser.” 

Mrs. Chard played, and did win. Other games followed with the 
same result ; and the stranger laid down ten napoleons. 
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** Money seems of little value to you,” observed one of the admur- 
ing bystanders. 

‘‘Men at their ease for it can afford such trifles as these losses 
without a ruffled temper: and I do not play often,” was the com- 
plaisant answer. 

Outside, in the little garden attached to the lower terrace, hidden 
from the moonbeams by the trees and shrubs, stood Francis Ravens- 
burg. The sweet face of his betrothed—betrothed long ago in heart, 
if not in words—rested close to his. He loved her but with the 
ordinary love of man—an episode in the drama of man’s life. It 
was shared with the world’s pleasures; the pursuits of youth; with 
admiration for others of her sex and station. Yet he made the rap- 
ture and Eden of Aer existence ; and she stood there with him in the 
shade, her heart beating with its excess of happiness. The scene it- 
self was lovely. Upon the terrace, but unseeing them, were many 
forms of youth and beauty, who had escaped from the heat within ; 
perhaps lovers, as they were. Innumerable fishing-boats were putting 
out to sea; the pier was crowded with evening promenaders ; the cliffs 
around, contrasting their light and shade, looked majestic enough at 
that hour; the bright moonbeams were playing on the waves which 
the tide was sending rapidly up, and the music from the ball-room 
floated harmoniously on the distance. And there she remained: his 
arm thrown round her, and her cheek resting passively on his shoulder, 
listening to the sweet vows he was ever ready to whisper. 

Just then, leaning over the terrace at a little distance, appeared 
the face of a Spanish lady, her features clearly discernible in the 
bright moonlight. 

“Beautiful! beautiful!” murmured Francis Ravensburg, as he gazed 
upon her, unconscious, probably, that he spoke aloud: and Lucy drew 
away from her lover. 

‘Lucy, my dear,” exclaimed Mrs, Chard, coming up as they re- 
appeared in the dancing room, “ allow me to introduce Captain Carew. 
He desires to dance.a quadrille with you.” 

With an appealing glance, Lucy clung to the arm of Francis Ravens- 
burg: but how could he interfere with a mother’s introduction? And 
the profusely-jewelled man bowed, with evident admiration and some 
grace, over the harid of his lovely partner. 

‘¢ Your friend appears to be interested in his companion,” observed 
the captain, as he crossed over to Lucy, after figuring away in one of 
the quadrilles. 

Lucy looked round. Buta few yards from her stood her lover, 
conversing animatedly with the Spanish girl. A rush of pain passed 
through her heart, but she answered her partner with a cold, haughty 
gesture. 

Mrs. Chard left the rooms early, for their heat was intolerable, and 
Lucy looked for Francis Ravensburg to attend them as usual to the 
carriage. But he did not notice their departure: he was amongst 
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the dancers. His arm encircled the waist of the young baroness, 
and his eyes were bent on her with admiration, as he whirled her 
round the room to the strains of the most exquisite waltz ever-com- 
posed by Strauss, 

‘What an acquisition!” exclaimed Mrs. Chard, settling herself in 
her carriage, as they drove away. ‘Do you like him, Lucy ?” 

* Like him?” repeated Lucy, mechanically, rousing herself out of a 
reverie, and really not understanding of whom her mother spoke. 

‘Captain Carew.” 

“Not at all,” said Lucy, with emphasis. ‘He is extremely dis- 
agreeable.” 

‘What ?” cried the astonished Mrs. Chard. ‘“ Disagreeable! He 
is one of the most delightful men 7 ever saw—full of general infor- 
mation. But you are so taken up with that young Ravensburg, Lucy, 
you have eyes and ears for no one else. He hates cards, too.” 

‘Your new acquaintance, mamma?” 

‘I mean Frank Ravensburg. ¢ hate them indeed! he lost his 
money to-night like a prince—I do believe he is one in disguise. 
I never won so much in my life, Lucy, at one sitting. I hope and 
trust he will make some stay in the town.” 


If. 
A MONTH or two passed away, and little alteration had taken place in 
the position of the parties mentioned above. The youthful Baroness 
of Laca was turning the heads of half the men, and exciting the 
envy and jealousy of all the women. But, beyond all doubt, her 
favoured cavalier was Frank Ravensburg. 

It was impossible that Mr. Ravensburg could be otherwise than 
gratified at the preference the young Baroness accorded him, even if 
love for her found no admission to his vain heart. He was still 
attentive to Lucy Chard, still enacted the part of her lover ; but hour 
after hour was spent by the’side of Isabel de Laca; he would often 
leave Lucy’s side for hers, and his sweetest words were breathed to 
her. The truth was, he was fascinated with her—which is a different 
thing from love: though, in the height of the delusion, it may appear 
wondrously like it. But how was Lucy, looking on with a jaundiced 
eye, to distinguish the difference? And there were times when she 
was well-nigh stung into madness. 

The jewelled stranger, too, had risen into no little favour and 
importance with the migratory inhabitants of the gay French 
watering-place. He had served in the Indian army, it was under- 
stood, but had for years retired from it, on an ample fortune. And 
he was on the most intimate terms (when he lived there) with all 
the Dons of all the kingdoms of the East. These oft-talked-of pieces 
of information, coupled with the imposing richness of the gallant 
captain’s attire, the costly ornaments which adorned his pseudo- 
handsome person, a dashing, off-hand, pushing manner, which in a 
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great man is cried up as proper assumption, and in an inferior one is 
resented as insolence, were not without their effects on the worship- 
ping minds of the bath-taking public, and he became their passing 
idol. In justice to this gentleman, it must be mentioned that those 
were the days of what the Americans would call “loud” dress 
and much ornament in the shape of personal jewellery. Such 
jewellery was not supposed ever td be false then: certainly any one 
audacious enough to hint it might be so in this instance would have 
been consigned to Coventry on the spot. Men and women alike 
courted Captain Carew: even Frank Ravensburg, with all his 
attractions, was neglected by the ladies for the glaring stranger. 
But Captain Carew cared not for their admiration: Lucy Chard alone 
occupied his thoughts, and his attentions were continually lavished 
upon her, in spite of her shrinking rejection of them. His leisure 
time was devoted to gambling; he seemed to have grown wonder- 
fully fond of it: and fortune invariably seemed to favour him now, 
as if in defiance of his former depreciating assertion to Mrs. 
Chard. Had he not been so immensely above such a suspicion, 
people might have begun tu doubt whether his playing was quite on 
the square. Heavy sums had been lost to him in more quarters 
than one, and it was whispered that Mrs. Chard was his debtor to a 
frightful amount. 

Carriages were passing to and fro on the crowded port, amongst 
them Mrs. Chard’s: and during a momentary stoppage, caused by a 
blockade of fish-carts, a horseman, well mounted, reined in by its 
side, and placed his delicately-gloved hand on its panels. 

** Shall you be at the rooms to-night, Lucy?” he whispered. 

‘“‘Mamma will. But—Francis,”—she grew strangely agitated— 
**T have things to say to you, and would remain at home if you 
can come in. Will you sacrifice this one evening to me?” 

** Sacrifice! It is a strange term, Lucy, when applied to us. - I 
will be with you early in the evening.” 

She sighed deeply. Unfortunately, another person had heard the 
last sentence. Even Captain Carew, who stood, unseen, close to 
the elbow of the young horseman. 

When the stoppage on the road was removed, the carriage rolled 
on, and Frank Ravensburg continued by its side; but, in the 
crowded state of the port, to retain this post became a work of 
difficulty ; and, with a word of adieu to Lucy, he drew away. On 
the return of the carriage soon afterwards, Mr. Ravensburg had 
resigned his steed to his groom, and was pacing the port, side by 
side with Isabel de Laca. 

“This night shall end it,” murmured Lucy, closing her aching 
eyes when the unwelcome vision had passed. ‘An explanation 
shall take place between us, and I will return his loye-gifts to him, 
or—retain them for ever.” 

In the evening, according to his promise to Lucy, Francis 
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Ravensburg set out for the chiteau occupied by Mrs. Chard, which 
was situated about half a mile from the town. When half way 
there, he encountered Captain Carew: the captain having been a 
dinner-guest at the chateau. 

‘* A day too late for the fair, Mr. Ravensburg, if you are bound 
for Mrs. Chard’s,” was his accosting salutation. ‘They have left 
the house for the rooms. There goes the carriage,” he added, 
pointing to the upper road. 

‘Who have left it?” demanded Frank, haughtily. 

“Mrs. Chard and Lucy, with Madame de Larme. She dined 
with us.” 

“‘ Miss Chard?” uttered Frank, interrogatively, looking as if he 
would willingly have cut the gallant captain in two. 

“Did I not say so?” returned the captain. ‘I thought I did. 
She seemed inclined to remain at home—blooming for a whole 
evening alone, like the last Rose of Summer—but I persuaded her 
out of the romantic idea.” 

**Coxcomb!” muttered Frank between his closed teeth. ‘ But 
it is a shame of Lucy to be so changeable.” 

Retracing his steps, Mr. Ravensburg called in at his hotel, to 
make some alteration in his dress for the rooms. And there he 
found a letter, summoning him to England on urgent business, 
His first care was to ascertain at what hour the first steamer for 
England quitted the port. He found one would leave for London 
at three in the morning, and secured a berth in it. Some few 
other preparations were necessary, and by the time they were 
completed, it was hard upon ten o’clock. He then took his way 
to the rooms, where he expected to find Lucy. 

‘‘ By the way,” he soliloquised, as he walked on with a quick step, 
** did not Isabel say something on the port to-day about their leaving 
to-morrow for England? -It was just as that bustle occurred when 
little Judd was thrown from his horse, and I lost her afterwards. I 
do hope it is so: she is the sweetest girl (I can never think of her 
as a married woman) I know—next to Lucy. By Jove! to have 
her as compagnon de voyage would reconcile one to all its custemary 
inconveniences.” 

With the last consoling reflection he reached the rooms, and 
giving his hat to an attendant, entered the heated dancing-apartment. 
But his eyes roved round it in vain in search of Lucy, and he made 
his way to the card-room. 

“Where is Lucy?” he inquired of Mrs. Chard, who was of course 
amongst the players; her anxious countenance betokening that her 
luck was not great. 

‘Do procure me an ice, Mr. Ravensburg,” was her answer ; “Iam 
dying for one. Those servants never come into this room, where 
they are most wanted.” 

‘¢ But where can I find Lucy?” 
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“The king again?” exclaimed the agitated woman. “ Captain 
Carew, what luck you have! The ice, pray, Mr. Ravensburg.” 

“And Lucy?” repeated Frank, bringing her the ice with all speed. 

“Lucy? Oh, she would not come to-night ; she remained at home. 
Some whim, I suppose. You deal, captain.” 

‘¢You told me Miss Chard was on her way hither,” cried Ravensburg, 
darting a ferocious look at the sparkling player. 

“My good fellow, I thought she was. But who is to be answer- 
able for a woman’s mind? It shifts as often as a weather-cock. Game, 
Mrs, Chard.” 

“T would give a trifle if I could recollect where it is I have seen 
that walking jeweller,” ejaculated Frank. ‘I know it was at nothing 
creditable. The remembrance haunts me like a nightmare, and yet 
I can make of it nothing tangible. I must write to Lucy from Lon- 
don and explain,” thought he; “it is too late to go there now.” 

“Isabel!” he exclaimed, seeking out the young baroness, “did you 
tell me, or not, that you thought of going to England ?” 

“To-morrow, by the Dover boat.” 

‘“‘ And I start to-night at three. I am called to London on business.” 

‘Then delay your voyage until to-morrow. Papa and mamma can 
take care of each other, and you can take care of me,” she laughed. 
‘Don’t say no, Mr. Ravensburg.” 

“It will make but little difference, only a few hours, in the time 
of my arrival in town,” he soliloquised, ‘and I should escape that 
horrid long passage as well. True I ought not to delay: but—I wi// 
wait—and—and in that case I can see Lucy to-morrow.” 

And communicating his decision to Madame de Laca, just as the 
music struck up a waltz, he placed his arm on her delicate waist; 
round which glittered a zone of jewels, and whirled her away until 
her head was dizzy. 

And there stood Lucy Chard on the balcony of her mother’s 
chateau ; there she had stood ever since eight o’clock, watching the 
road that led from the town, with a flushed cheek, and a heart sick 
with expectation. Every fresh footstep, sounding in the stillness of the 
night, was listened to; but long before its owner came in sight, the 
strangely-fine ear of love had told her it was not that of Francis Ravens- 
burg. The stars came out, shining brilliantly. Lucy looked up at 
the constellations: she knew their places, where they were, or would 
be, later in the year. The great bear, creeping on; the giant Orion, 
with its rapid strides; the lady in her chair; the united Pleiades, and 
the many others ; some were there, some not : but she turned to look, 
in vain, for Sirius, beautiful amongst the stars. 

The sound of the church clocks, telling nine, came borne towards 
her on the breeze. ‘This is the impatience of a Jover/” she ex- 
claimed, with a burst of anguish. She took a costly trinket from her 
bosom, which he had placed there but three little months before, re- 
calling his words as he did so. And she began reasoning with her- 
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self that he could not be false to her—oh never, never! And so the 
moments dragged by until the bells told ten, and then she laid her 
aching forehead upon the cold iron balcony. Had she heard the old 
Chinese proverb? 

‘To expect one who does not come: to lie in bed and not to 
sleep: to serve and not to be advanced, are three things enough to 
kill a man.” 

To expect one who does not come: and he more to her than earth ; 
to dread that, even then, whilst she was watching in vain mockery, he 
was with her rival: shedding upon her the heaven of his presence ; 
whispering passionate vows, that once were hers, in her ear; pressing 
his coveted kisses on her lips ! My good young lady, if you have never 
experienced this, do not attempt to guess at the anguish of Lucy Chard. 

Her mother’s voice aroused her long after, scolding her for being 
out there in the cold. Lucy entered. She could not avoid observing, 
in spite of the painful anxiety of her own feelings, that Mrs. Chard 
seemed to be unnaturally excited, paced the room with a troubled 
step. But, full of suspense and suspicion about her lover, wishing, 
perhaps, to know the worst, she turned her face from her mother, 
and spoke. 

‘** Did you happen to see Mr. Ravensburg ? ” 

“See him, yes. He was at the rooms, waltzing away with Isabel 
de Laca when I left.” 

A cold shiver ran through Lucy’s.veins, and her sight seemed to 
leave her; but save for the terrible paleness of her features, no out- 
ward emotion was visible. All her fearful doubts were realised ; her 
worst jealousy was confirmed: Francis Ravensburg had deserted her 
for another. 

“Lucy, you do not look well,” observed Mrs. Chard; “you must 
have been out of your mind to stand on that balcony. The nights 
are chilly now. Take a glass of wine.” 

‘Not any, thank you,” she replied. ‘I am tired, and will go to 
bed. Good night——” 

“Oh,” interrupted Mrs. Chard, “ Mr. Ravensburg told me he was 
going to England to night,” 

Lucy let fall the handle of the door, and turned. 

“‘T think he said so. I hardly know. My luck has been wretched, 
Lucy. I wish to heaven I had never touched a card! I wish to 
heaven I had never played with Captain Carew!” 

‘*¢ But Mr. Ravensburg ?” questioned Lucy. 

*‘T don’t recollect much of what he said. Called thither upon 
business, I think it was. Go and ask the baroness to-morrow ; no 
doubt she can tell you all about it.” 

**Good night, mamma,” said the unhappy girl. 

The steamer for Dover was to start at one o’clock the following 
day. Previously to that, Mr. Ravensburg went to the chateau. Lucy 
was out. Mrs. Chard, alarmed at Lucy’s pale cheeks and absent 
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manner when she rose, had hurried her out for a drive, sorely, sorely 
against her will. He waited, hoping they would return; but at length 
he was obliged to go, for time pressed. Not with a quick step, how- 
ever, for he still hoped to meet her, if but to have one single parting 
word ; and upon encountering a great bathing-omnibus on his way, 
he leaped upon its step, thinking it might contain Lucy, to the untold- 
of scandal of its chief occupant, a “sister” from the convent of the 
Dames Ursulines, who was conducting some younger “sisters” to take 
their daily plunge in the sea. 

But Ravensburg jumped off the step quicker than he had leaped 
on it, for the bell, giving notice of the starting of the steamer, was 
sounding in his ear. He tore along, and halloed with all his might. 
The steamer was putting off from the side, and its commander was 
already on the paddle-box. 

‘“‘ Heigh, boat! Stop, captain!” cried the bedizened Carew, who 
stood on the edge of the port close to the steamer, his chains and his 
shining stones glittering in the sun. ‘“ Here’s a passenger coming 
full tear. You'd better wait.” 

‘* We are behind our time already,” grumbled the captain. ‘ Shove 
away there! Take care of them cords.” 

‘* But here he is,” screamed Carew; “it is Mr. Ravensburg. Just 
wait half a moment. I know he has important business in England.” 

‘* Make haste, then,” roared the captain, directing his voice to the 
distance. ‘‘ Hold hard a minute, lads.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” panted Ravensburg to Carew, as he 
tossed his permit to the police-officer, and leaped on to the paddle- 
box. 

** Yes,” added the sailor-captain, “‘ you may thank that gentleman 
for being taken to England to-day, Mr. Ravensburg. I should have 
been some yards up the harbour.” 

Ravensburg looked to the quay, and again nodded his thanks to 
Captain Carew; but on the latter’s countenance sat so strange an 
expression of triumph—of triumph over him—that he stood aghast. 
Feeling confounded for a moment, he concluded that the glare must 
have deceived him; and, descending to the deck, he clasped the 
offered hand of Isabel de Laca, and seated himself beside her. 

“Do you see that: steamer ?” demanded Captain Carew, an hour 
afterwards, of Lucy, pointing to the Dover boat, that had now tra- 
versed half her distance, as he stood at the north-western window of 
Mrs. Chard’s drawing-room, which commanded a wide expanse of sea. 

Lucy turned her eyes towards the Channel. 

‘You are looking at the wrong one—what a beautifully clear day 
it is !—the one on the left is coming from Dover; the one on the 
right is nearing it; it is the latter I mean.” 

** What of it?” questioned Lucy. 

‘It contains Frank Ravensburg and his lady-love,” whispered the 
captain, fixing his eyes on Lucy’s crimsoned and rebellious counten- 
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ance, as he seized her hands. “ He is there with Isabel de Laca; 
his dearest Isabel, as I heard him call her last night. Such terms 
can only exist between the closest and sweetest ties: even I havé not 
yet addressed such to you.” 

The words were bad enough, but to be thus kept face to face with 
that man was, to Lucy, horrible. 

‘‘Unhand me, Captain Carew,” she indignantly exclaimed. ‘ How 
dare you so address me ?—how dare you touch me?” 

He dared to do more, for he bent down and kissed her, still keeping 
her a prisoner. 

‘* Marry jirst, Lucy,” he said, unheeding her anger; “ marry first, 
and the triumph will be yours. We will go forth and blazon our 
happiness in his face; we, the loving bridegroom and bride.” 

But the climax of indignation gave Lucy unnatural strength ; she 
wrenched her hands from him, and pulled the bell-rope violently. 

** Begone,” she cried, spurning him with a motion of her foot; 
“another moment, and I order the servants to thrust you forth.” 

He seized again her trembling hands, he looked in her agitated, 
indignant countenance, and spoke in slow and measured terms: 

“Do so, Lucy Chard; but know that, by so doing, you destroy 
your mother.” 

There was truth, terrible truth, in his words and aspect ; and Lucy, 
with a sensation of fear that approached to suffocation, motioned the 
coming servants from the room, and sinking ona chair, signed to him 
to explain himself, but to approach her not. 


It was a humiliating position—a violation alike of human and of 
nature’s laws—for a mother to be kneeling at the feet of her only 
child, suing for forgiveness, praying to be saved from poverty and 
exposure ; yet in the autumn we are writing of, in the chateau in- 
habited by Mrs. Chard, that scene was enacted. 

“ Take all, take all!” cried the ill-fated girl, clasping her hands in 


agony, and, in her turn, kneeling to her mother. “Sacrifice my for- 
tune to his rapacity ; I will never think of it, never ask for it; but oh, 
spare me!” 


“He holds bonds for a//, Lucy,” returned the miserable woman. 
“TI, your sole guardian, have violated my trust. Money, estates, 
jewels, furniture, all have long been his ; but heaven knows that when 
I in my madness staked yours, I did it with the hope that I might re- 
: deem what I had lost.” 

“Oh this play !—this infatuation!” moaned Lucy. ‘“ How can 
people so blindly rush on to their ruin ?” 

‘Make the worst of it, Lucy: you cannot know half its horrors, 
the hell it creates. Reproach me—spurn me—it will be relief com- 
pared with what I have of late endured.” 

‘“‘T would give my very life for you, mother, to ensure your happi- 
ness,” she faintly said, ‘ but I cannot sacrifice myself to this man.” 
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‘¢Tt would be no sacrifice, Lucy,” pleaded Mrs. Chard; “ did I 
think so, I would never urge it. Your girl’s thoughts have been given 
to Francis Ravensburg, and all other men appear to you distasteful. 
But now that he has forsaken you, gone to England with that Spanish 
woman, whom he is about to make his wife, would you be so lost in 
respect to yourself as to let him retain his hold upon your heart ? 
Would you let the world suspect it?” 

Lucy pressed her hands upon her throbbing temples. It would 
be a mercy could she shut out for ever the light of day. 

“Unless you consent to marry Aim, Lucy, when he will return all 
my bonds, retaining only such as belong to you, there must be an 
exposure,” she exclaimed, passionately ; “no earthly help can avert 
it. For the poverty I should care comparatively little, du¢ Z will not 
survive exposure, Lucy: I speak calmly, rationally, firm in my own 
purpose: I will not survive it, Child! it is a fearful thing to delibe- 
rately destroy a mother.” 

Captain Carew entered, an accepted suitor. Mrs. Chard had mur- 
mured some heartfelt words of thanks to Lucy, and Captain Carew 
advanced towards his future bride, a speech of love or congratulation 
on his lips, when Lucy, who was trembling as if she had the ague, fell 
forward in a fainting fit. 

A strange tale went about the town. Of a man’s covetous eyes cast 
upon a girl, and resolving to win her, though she was promised to 
another ; of a mother being inveigled into play until she had staked 
and lost all; until shame and ruin stared her in the face; and of the 
child being offered up as the propitiatory sacrifice. But when names 
came to be mentioned, people laughed at the tale. A sacrifice to 
marty him / to share his riches, his jewels! Lucy was to be envied. 
And as to Mrs. Chard’s having lost her fortune—why, she was still 
living at her chateau; in the same style, at the same expense, Non- 
sense, nonsense! the tale was one of the usual fabricated scandals of 
an English-frequented continental town. But what would that town 
have said could it have known ‘that Mrs. Chard suppressed letters 
written to her daughter, from London, by Francis Ravensburg. 

Lucy’s consent being once wrung from her, Mrs. Chard took care 
that no time should be allowed her to retract it. She at once took her 
to Dover, where the ceremony was to be performed. The captain had 
strenuously urged that the wedding should take place in Paris, but 
Mrs. Chard as strenuously refused, observing that one never knew 
whether those foreign marriages stood good or not. So the captain 
had to yield, and it was arranged that he should follow them to 
Dover in three weeks. The affair, meanwhile, was kept a secret. 


III, 


In the drawing-room of one of the handsomest houses in Cavendish- 
square sat Isabel de Laca. A visitor was heard ascending the stair- 
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case, and the strange light of excitement at the presence of one beloved 
sat in her eye. It was Francis Ravensburg who entered. 

He advanced to her not exactly as a lover, for no endearment was 
offered ; but the tender, earnest regard with which he looked at her, 
and the lingering retention of the hand held out to him, told that he 
was not many degrees removed from one. 

**T have some news for you,” she said, in a quiet tone, but which, 
indifferent as it was, betrayed a cause for triumph, though Mr. Ravens- 
burg detected it not. ‘I had a letter this morning from Madame de 
Larme.” , 

“Ah! some continental news,” he answered, a faint colour rising 
to his face. 

** You remember that extraordinary-looking man, who played so 
high? He has gone over to Dover to be married.” 

“The walking-jeweller,” returned Frank. ‘And who, pray, has 
been dazzled by his perfections ?” 


‘* Miss Chard.” 
“Absurd,” he exclaimed, starting from his seat, the indignant 
blood rushing over his features. ‘My dear Baroness, you ought 


not to give credit to the malicious fabrications of that Madame de 
Larme.” 

‘¢ She says,” continued Isabel, unheeding his interruption, “ that 
Mrs. Chard has lost frightfully to Monsieur le Capitaine, and dared 
not refuse him her daughter. Any way, she and Lucy are staying 
there at the hotel.” 

‘Isabel !” he exclaimed, emotion taking away all his self-posses- 
sion, “there can surely be no truth in this?” 

She turned from him coldly. 

‘* Have you any objection to my seeing the letter ?” he inquired. 

She tossed it to him, and then began to walk indifferently about 
the room while he perused if, humming a scrap of an old, translated 
Spanish ballad. The first words audible were the following : perhaps 
she spoke them more distinctly than the rest : 

6 8 BSR tet Oop: ee 

A baron, all covered with jewels and gold, 
Arrived at fair Imogene’s door. 

His treasures, his presents, his spacious domain, 
Soon made her untrue to her vows ; 

He dazzled her eyes, he bewildered her brain, 

He caught her affections, so light and so vain, 
And carried her hone——” 


“ By heaven, I have found it!” exclaimed Ravensburg, dashing his 
hand with so much force on the centre table that the lady’s song was 
cut short, in consternation. 

“That man—that demon,” he continued, in answer to her gaze of 
inquiry. ‘ You know, Isabel, I have often said how he puzzled me. 
And to think,” he pursued, in strange excitement, “‘ that Lucy Chard 
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should have been insulted by a companionship with him! There is 
contamination in his touch—infection in his very presence !” 

“‘ Who or what is he ?” inquired the astonished woman. ‘Do you 
allude to Captain Carew?” 

‘Captain Carew !” was the ironical answer. ‘ The fellow’s name 
is plain Charles Johns. He is an outcast from society—a man whose 
conduct drew upon him the eye of the police—whose success in a 
certain swindling transaction, last spring, only became known to them 
coeval with his disappearance. But they shall not long remain in 
ignorance of his being in England. At Dover, eh!” 

‘‘ These are serious charges, Francis.” 

“ They are true ones. How could I be so long deceived by him! 
But I see it all now: false hair, false whiskers, false teeth, the paint 
on his face, and so altered a style of dress. Captain Carew, indeed! 
the impudent fellow !” 

** But how came you to be acquainted with such a man ?” was the 
next inquiry. 

‘‘ Before he relapsed into worse crimes, he held a discreditable 
situation at a West-end gambling-house,” was Mr. Ravensburg’s 
answer, “and I have seen him there. That he should have been 
brought into contact with Lucy Chard !” 

“ Putting his dress and his presumption aside, the man had some- 
thing of the gentleman about him.” 

‘TI believe he was one years ago. Educated as one, at any rate.” 

It was the morning subsequent to the above conversation that a 
breakfast party sat in a private room of the chief hotel at Dover. Mrs. 
Chard was next the fire, doing the honours of the table: opposite to 
her, in a flowery, gaudy, stiffened-out silk dressing-gown, with more 
baubles about him than ever, bloomed Captain Carew: and between 
them, pale, inanimate, as much like an automaton as a living being, 
drooped Lucy. She was plainly attired in a white morning robe, and, 
as if in contrast to the resplendent appearance of the captain, she 
wore no ornament. Not a precious stone, or a bit of gold was about 
her, except the wedding ring. She had been a bride three days— 
dejected, suffering, heart-broken ; but so silent, so uncomplaining, 
that the mother who had sacrificed her, looked on her with a bleed- 
ing, if not with a remorseful heart. 

‘*A delightful morning!” exclaimed the captain, helping himself to 
a third plateful of spiced beef. ‘We shall have a favourable trip, 


_ Lucy. With this wind, we shall be at Ostend in seven hours. I am 


sure you will like Brussels, and Baden-Baden’s delightful.” 

“You look very cold, Lucy,” said Mrs. Chard. “I fear I keep 
the fire from you.” 

“T wish you would try an egg, my love,” gobbled the captain. 
*‘ And a slice of this beef would do you an immense deal of good, if 
you would but eat it.” 

Lucy had been so extremely ill upon the wedding-day that Mrs. 
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Chard had absolutely refused to allow her to cross the channel, and 
had detained her until now at Dover. A servant entered with a 
letter and two newspapers, all of which he placed before Mrs, Chard. 

** No letter for me, waiter ?” demanded Captain Carew. 

** None, sir.” 

There never were any letters for him, but he regularly made the 
same inquiry. 

Mrs. Chard glanced at the address of the letter, and hastily thrust 
it into her apron pocket. ‘Will you look at the Zimes, captain,” 
she said, handing him the journal in question: “and there’s the 
Morning Post for you, Lucy.” 

The captain was busy with his breakfast, but his wretched wife 
mechanically opened the paper. At this moment there was heard a 
slight bustle and talking outside the room door. It was suddenly 
opened, and the face of the head waiter was thrust in. 

“ Captain Carew, if you please, can you step here for a moment ? 
Now don’t,” added the man in an aside to somebody behind him, 
‘don’t come in sight of the ladies: they would be frightened out of 
their wits. He'll come out in a minute, fast enough, and then you 
can do the job without any bother.” 

‘“‘ What is it?” said the captain. ‘I am at breakfast.” 

‘*Won’t detain you a moment, sir,” added the waiter, kicking out 
his feet at the legs of those behind, with the view of keeping them at 
a distance. 

The captain rose and walked out of the room, swinging his break- 
fast napkin majestically in his hand. Ranged against the wall was an 
officer from Bow-street, backed by acouple of Dover policemen. The 
head waiter shut the door. 

Lucy was engaged with the newspaper, and Mrs. Chard, turning 
away, opened her letter. She knew the handwriting. A note was 
inside, addressed ‘‘ Miss Chard.” The lady stirred the fire intoa 
blaze, popped it in, and read her own : 


‘“My pEAR MapaM,—I have just heard that you are staying at 
Dover, and that the individual, calling himself Captain Carew, 
is also there. It has been discovered who this man is. You may 
remember I said he puzzled me ; but his disguise was so thoroughly 
complete. False hair and whiskers, false teeth, a false complexion, 
and so altered a style of dress, would deceive the detectives them- 
selves. His true name is Charles Johns. His career has, for long 
past, been most disreputable ; and a successful swindling transaction, 
in which he was recently engaged, put him into funds, and sent him 
flying over the water, out of the reach of Bow Street. Ere you receive 
this, he will be in custody. I write in haste, and will give you further 
particulars when we meet. Deeply annoyed that this villain should 
ever have come into contact with you and Lucy, believe me, yours 
very faithfully, FRANCIS RAVENSBURG.” 
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With an exclamation of horror, Mrs. Chard threw down the letter. 
One fearful confirmation of its contents rushed to her mind: he had 
married in the name of Charles Johns Carew. She darted to the 
door ; and there, handcuffed, supported by the officers, and gazed at 
by half the servants of the house, was her gallant son-in-law, his terror 
visible even through his carmined cheeks. Lucy took up the letter, 
and read it, every word. 

‘‘ Not one mention of me,” murmured the unhappy girl, ‘‘ not one 
word of remembrance : yet, for all he knows, I am still free as air.” 





IV. 


AUTUMN, winter, spring rolled away, and the summer was quickly 
passing. Mrs. Chard had returned at once, with her daughter, to her 
residence on the French coast. Who can describe the care that had 
been bestowed upon Lucy: who shall imagine the soothing tender- 
ness of her remorseful mother to win her back to health? But all in 
vain. Her star of happiness had set, and that of life was on the very 
verge of the horizon. 

Occasionally they took her to the terrace at the casino, hoping that 
the gay scene and groups of visitors might draw her thoughts from 
herself. She was now growing almost too weak to go; but one warm, 
lovely morning, was prevailed upon to give an apathetic consent, 
observing that it would probably be for the last time. Mrs. Chard, 
dismissing the carriage, placed Lucy on one of the terrace benches, 
and went herself to the newspaper-room. 

Not long had Lucy sat there when a party entered the large room, 
and approached the window near Lucy : two ladies, and a tall, stately 
young man. He was the husband of the younger lady. They 
were Madame de Larme, the Baroness de Laca, who did not resign 
her title with her second marriage, and Francis Ravensburg. Presently 
he strolled from the room, and seated himself outside. A veiled, 
shrinking form was at the end of the bench, hidden from those within, 
and his face was turned towards his young wife and her companion, 
as he talked with them through the window, so that he observed her 
not. . 
‘Do they play here as much as ever ?” asked Mr. Ravensburg of 
Madame de Larme. 

* Mon Dieu, non!” answered madame, shrugging her shoulders. 
“ Such odd things were said last season, about people being ruined, 
and the like. I don’t know whether they were true. However, cards 
have been interdicted.” 

“The place seems little changed,” remarked the baroness, looking 
round. ‘‘I remember well the first time I ever saw it: it was also 
the first time I saw you, Francis. And though I was what you Eng- 
lish call ‘taken’ with you, I little thought I was looking on my future 
husband. ” 

J never believed you would be his wife,” said the Frenchwoman, 
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bluntly; ‘I took it for granted he was engaged to Lucy Chard. 
Quite a sad thing, was it not, for her husband to be called out so 
soon to his Indian possessions ? ” 

‘Indian possessions!” echoed Ravensburg. ‘Oh, ah, yes! I 
understand. He is on his Indian possessions now—or on some 
others. How did you hear that, madame?” 

“‘ How did everybody else hear it?” retorted madame. ‘They 
had been married but three days, when the captain received news 
which caused him to embark for India.” 

‘¢ From whence he is not likely to return,” said Mr. Ravensburg. 

‘‘ His wife, poor young thing, has moped herself into something—it 
is not consumption, I believe ; but she is dying.” 

‘She was an angel!” interrupted Ravensburg, passionately. His 
wife laughed a little affected laugh of irony, and the two ladies moved 
away. He was about to follow them, when a low suffocating, ill- 
suppressed sob broke upon his ear. He took no notice of it; it 
was nothing tohim ; and at that moment the well-known carriage of 
Mrs. Chard bowled suddenly up to the terrace-entrance, turned, and 
waited. The lady on the bench arose, and tottered, rather than 
walked, towards it. 

** Good mercy !” he articulated, lifting his hands. There—seated 
by him—she of whom he had taken no notice, was Lucy Chard. 

**Forgive me, Lucy,” he murmured, springing towards her; 
*‘ forgive me, but I recognised you not. You are so fearfully altered.” 

She was indeed. A shrunken, wasted form, white attenuated 
features, on which coming death had set his shadow and its colour- 
ing, were all that remained of Lucy Chard. A powerful agitation 
impeded her utterance, but she motioned him towards the carriage. 
The servants touched their hats as they recognised him ; the footman 
held the door open, and Francis helped her in. 

‘Drive home quickly,” she gasped to the servants: “you can 
return for my mother.” ; 

‘* Lucy, are we thus to part?” 

She resigned to him the hands he would have taken, and he stood 
there, leaning in towards her, and motioning the footman to a dis 
tance. The remembrance of former days came over him: memory 
leaped back to the time when he was last in that carriage, and she, 
his best beloved, at his side. He recalled the vows he had then made 
her, so confident in the enduring faith of his own weak heart. He 
forgot their separation ; he forgot his own marriage, or remembered 
it but with a passing execration, and unconsciously he addressed 
words of endearment to her as of old. 

‘“*T am dying, Francis,” she said, ‘‘ and you are shocked to see me. 
I can speak freely to you now, almost as I would to myself, because 
I know that in a few days, perhaps hours, time for me will be no 
more. You made me what I am.” 

Lucy!” 
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“You know the wretched marriage I was forced into—you have 
heard its details ?” 

“Some of them.” 

‘¢ That was your work. Hadit not been for your conduct towards 
me, I never should have fallen into it. You professed to love me.” 

“Tt was no profession, Lucy.” 

“ And J worshipped you—I lived but in your presence—I clung to 
you as to life: and you left me for another. In the evening, in 
the morning, at noon-day you were with her; riding, walking, 
whispering by her side.” 

‘Oh, Lucy, believe me, I had no love for her! I did it without 
thought. She was an attractive woman, and I was willing to while 
away an idle hour. I never loved her.” 

“It may have been so,” she feebly articulated. “ Want of thought 
causes more misery than want of heart. I could not read your 
secret feelings: I only knew you were ever with another. ” 

He acknowledged it had been as she said, and would have poured 
forth his vain repentance. Repentance! what availeth it, when there 
can be no atonement ? 

“ Forgive me, Lucy,” he murmured, as he touched her pale young 
face, “‘ forgive, forgive me. Oh that I could as readily forgive my- 
self! Had I taken care to keep you for my own, you never would 
have been brought to this.” 

The scalding tears were coursing down her cheeks, and lingeringly 
she withdrew her hands from his. ‘I have forgiven you long ago, 
Francis: may you be happy with the wife you have chosen. Fare- 
well! Farewell!” 

He closed the door ; the footman sprang up behind ; the carriage 
rolled away, and Lucy sank back in it. The excitement caused by 
thus suddenly meeting him had been too great. A fearful oppres- 
sion, almost. as of coming death, was upon her: she thought life 
was about to depart there and then; and when she would have 
spoken to the coachman to drive faster, her strength suddenly failed. 

When the carriage reached the chateau-gates, there, heated and 
breathless, stood Francis Ravensburg. He opened the door himself, 
and would have lifted her out. But she remained in the corner, 
huddled up, it seemed, half sitting, half lying. He turned his colour- 
less face to the servants, and there was something in it which caused 
them hastily to approach. She had died in the carriage. 

Not in the cemetery attached to the gossiping French seaport, 
with its numerous groups of summer idlers, but in that of a retired 
country hamlet, a few miles distant, in the narrow corner of it con- 
secrated to Protestant interments, is a plain, white-marble tomb. 
The inscription on it consists of only two initial letters, and the date 


of a year, It is the grave of Lucy Chard. 
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